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TOWARDS AN OBJECTIVE APPROACH TO THE 
BOOK OF JEREMIAH: THE BIOGRAPHER 


HERBERT GORDON MAY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


HE primary and most obvious problem of the book of 
Jeremiah has been almost universally overlooked by OT 
scholars. This is the problem of the biographer of Jeremiah. 
It has been forgotten that a biographer consciously or uncon- 
sciously betrays much about himself, that he has a motive for 
his writing, and that he possesses his own diction and ideology. 
So in Xenophon’s picture of Cyrus we learn much about Xeno- 
phon: we have only to quote Cicero’s opinion that Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia was written non ad historiae fidem, sed ad effigiem 
justi imperit (Ad Q. Fratrem, I, 8). It is a truism that Plato’s 
Socrates contains much of Plato, and that the Gospel writers 
reveal themselves and their age as well as Jesus and his teachings. 
The discovery of the preconceptions and purposes of the biog- 
rapher is prerequisite to the recovery of the biographer’s subject. 
The hypothesis that Baruch, Jeremiah’s secretary, was also 
his biographer seems to be one of those theories which, when 
it had once come into being, was accepted by mere affirmation. 
For the larger part, scholars have contented themselves with the 
a priori assumption that a biography by Baruch was one of the 
many sources which went into the making of the book. Nathaniel 
Schmidt’ is one of the few who have realized that there is 
not the slightest evidence that any part of the book was ever 
written by Baruch. There is no hint or suggestion in the book 
of Jeremiah that Baruch did more than take down Jeremiah’s 


t “Jeremiah,” in Encyclopaedia Biblica, ed. Cheyne and Black, 1914, 2382. 
139 
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oracles at the latter’s dictation. Baruch was Jeremiah’s amanu- 
ensis, but not his biographer. It was, of course, generally recog- 
nized that much in the biographical sections of the book of 
Jeremiah could not be ascribed to Baruch. This made necessary 
the hypothesis of innumerable interpolations and additions to 
the biographical sections. Having thus relegated most of the 
Biographer’s? diction and ideas to later editors and redactors, 
of course the critics could not discover any place in the biog- 
raphy where the Biographer disclosed himself. And having 
ascribed to many different schools of thought and editors all 
those passages which really possess a common literary flavor 
and ideology, they could not discover any unity in the book. 
Having in mind such books as Judges or Kings, it has been 
assumed that among the many editors or redactors of the book 
of Jeremiah was the Deuteronomic “school.” So J. Skinner 
wrote that ‘‘there is no doubt that the prophecies of Jeremiah 
passed through the hands of the Deuteronomic school, and were 
freely edited by them.” The logic of the data which the critics 
themselves have presented leads to the conclusion that the book 
was not edited by any “school,” but comes to us for the larger 
part from the hand of one person, our Biographer, who was 
steeped in the Deuteronomic tradition. R. Pfeiffer comes most 
closely to the position of the present writer when he affirms 
that the only plausible explanation of the literary similarities 
between chs. 1-25 and chs. 26 ff. is that Baruch prepared an 
edition of the book of Jeremiah, combining the prophet’s book 
with his own, and revising or rewriting many of his master’s 
speeches in his own Deuteronomistic style, sometime after the 
death of Jeremiah.4 We must disagree with Pfeiffer’s ascription 
of the biography to Baruch, however, for a more complete study 
of the diction, ideology, and literary parallels of the Biographer 
shows it impossible for him to have been a contemporary of 
Jeremiah. 

The nature of our materials must determine our approach. 
We cannot begin with the autobiographical sections, in view 


2 Since he is anonymous we shall hereafter refer to him thus. 
3 Prophecy and Religion, 1922, 102. 
4 Introduction to the Old Testament, 1941, 505. 
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of the possibility that the Biographer may not have transmitted 
them to us without revision. As we shall later demonstrate, the 
Biographer himself also on occasion actually employs the auto- 
biographical style, and has at times revised his autobiographical 
sources. We shall discover that the book of Jeremiah, in much 
the form in which we possess it, comes to us from our Biographer. 
He has employed a number of sources, including the oracles 
of Jeremiah, Jeremiah’s memoirs, and other materials which 
the tradition of the time of the Biographer seems to have ascribed 
to Jeremiah. An illustration of the last is the oracle against 
Babylon in chs. 50, 51. Furthermore, the Biographer probably 
had available much larger Jeremianic autobiographical materials 
than a superficial study of the book would suggest. The manner 
in which the biographical sections may sometimes lapse into 
the first person style is best explained by. the fact that sometimes 
even the biographical sections are directly dependent on the 
autobiographical sources.’ He seems to have drawn on historical 
sources no longer extant for his historical data in such passages 
as 40 7—41 18, etc. Besides this, and reminiscent of the practice 
of Thucycides, Herodotus, the Chronicler, or the author of the 
Gospel of John, the Biographer did not hesitate to place in the 
mouth of Jeremiah long speeches or oracles which were entirely 
or largely his own composition.® 


By way of anticipation it may be stated here that the Biog- 
rapher’s predominant theme, evident from a study of those 
passages which most clearly are in his literary style, is the coming 
restoration of the Davidic dynasty, with stress laid on the res- 
toration of both Israel and Judah. We may not doubt that the 
Biographer considers that this is for his day the most important 
aspect of Jeremiah’s message, though whether rightly or 
wrongly is not the present problem. The Biographer did not 
write, however, merely because of his interest in this theme. 
The character and personality of Jeremiah, the events of his 
life, the history of Judah under its last kings and Gedaliah— 
these are of absorbing interest to our Biographer, whose activity 


5 See chs. 18, 27, 28, 32, 35, etc. 
6 Cf. 17 19-27, 30 2 ff., 32 17-24, etc. 
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is to no little extent responsible for the fact that Jeremiah once 
occupied first place among the prophetae postiores.’. The confused 
chronology is in part to be explained by the fact that the Biog- 
rapher is depicting not so much a “‘life’’ as a ‘‘person.” 

Our first problem is the identification of the diction peculiar 
to the Biographer. For this we should naturally begin our search 
in the biographical sections, and, as analogy with other literatures 
shows, in the ‘‘speeches.”” If we discover that this diction is 
associated with a specific ideology, and that the parallels for 
both the diction and ideology are to be found in writings from 
a time after Jeremiah, then it should be acknowledged that we 
have had some success in isolating our Biographer. This will 
be especially true if we discover a certain definite unity to the 
diction and ideology. In making our criterion literary rather 
than ideological, we hope to escape reasoning in a circle. The 
criterion of a logically consistent ideology for the determination 
of the original Jeremianic nucleus depends too much on one’s 
opinion as to what is logically consistent. Thus Skinner is 
positive that the “‘new covei..int’’ idea in ch. 31 is intimately 
related to the structure of Jeremiah’s thought, but Duhm, 
Schmidt, and others are equally positive that it is not. 

The diction of the Biographer is expansive, repetitious, and 
at times almost redundant. There is a piling up of words and 
phrases in a fluent, conventionalized, “theological” style. We 
take as our starting point a type of passage found at several 
points in the biographical sections where we surely get the 
typical diction of the Biographer, namely 7 21-27, 25 3 &., 26 3 f., 
29 16-20, 3515, and 4424. Cf. also 73-7. These passages 
should be read together to get their common “flavor.” We 
quote here as typical 25 3 «.° It is introduced in good biographical 
style in verses 1 and 2, and continues: 


For these twenty-three years, from the thirteenth year of Josiah, the 
son of Amon, king of Judah, even to this day, the word of Yahweh has 


7 See Baba Bathra, 14b, 15a. 

8 This passage is usually considered “‘suspect,”” and we may note how the 
subjective methodology of Peake cuts it up into a multitude of sources, 
accrediting verse 3 to JS, 4 to S, 5-7 to JS, 8-11 to J, 12 to S, 133 to J, 13btoR, 
and 14 to S! 
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come to me, and I have delivered it to you early and late, but you did 
not listen—as in days gone by Yahweh sent all his servants the prophets 
to you early and late, but you neither listened nor bent your ears to listen, 
saying, “Turn,I pray you, each from his evil way and from his evil doings, 
that you may live in the land which Yahweh gave to you and your fathers 
forever. And do not follow other gods, to serve them and worship them, 
nor vex me with the work of your hands, to your own harm,”’ etc. 


A glance at the appendix to this article will show how our repeti- 
tious Biographer reiterates again and again in good biographical 
sections such expressions found in the above passage as “‘sent 
all his servants the prophets to you early and late’; “early 
and late’; “land which Yahweh gave to you and your 
fathers’’; ‘‘you and your fathers”; “in order to vex” the deity; 
“‘to vex Yahweh with the work of your hands’; “‘your fathers 
neither listened nor bent their ears to listen’’; ‘‘turn now each 
from his evil way’’; ‘‘to follow after other gods”; etc. This 
suggests how the Biographer through his diction discloses his 
hand at many points in the book. A total of twenty-two different 
chapters and fifty-four verses contain these few expressions from 
25 3 #., and this is but the beginning of our evidence. 


Now if we examine carefully the above-mentioned passages 
parallel to 25 3 #., we may discover other typical phrases of our 
Biographer. Among them are such expressions as ‘“‘amend your 
ways and your doings,” “I brought your fathers out of the land 


9 66 


of Egypt,’ ‘‘stubborn promptings of their own evil minds,” 
“land flowing with milk and honey,” ‘‘kings who sit on the throne 
of David,” etc. See the appendix. As one studies the passages 
in which these expressions are found, one has no hesitancy in 
ascribing them to the Biographer. The writer has made a de- 
tailed study of the literary parallels, which he hopes to publish 
at another time, and this study shows that we cannot have here 
the words of a contemporary of Jeremiah. Also, when one studies 
the book of Jeremiah as a whole, and not merely by the ‘‘com- 
mentary”’ technique of verse by verse, it becomes evident that 
we have here the hand of one man with a distinctive style. 
We cannot dispose of this diction merely by accrediting it to 
a Deuteronomic ‘‘school,’’ for it is integral to the biography and 
the Biographer. I have underlined in my Bible these charac- 
teristic phrases, and have then read through the book, and the 
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result is a strengthening of the impression that the hand of the 
Biographer is responsible for the book in much the condition 
in which we find it, and the usual interpretations become in- 
creasingly inadequate. 

Characteristic of the Biographer’s diction is the listing of 
words or phrases. Typical is 81, where we find ‘‘the bones of 
the kings of Judah, the bones of its princes, the bones of its 
priests, the bones of its prophets, and the bones of the citizens 
of Jerusalem.” See also 4 9-12, 17 25, 32 32, and other passages 
noted in the appendix. A star example is 17 26, where the people 
are to come “from the cities of Judah, the districts of Jerusalem, 
the land of Benjamin, the Shephelah, the hill-country, and the 
Negeb, bringing burnt offering and sacrifice, meal-offering, frank- 
incense and thank-offering to the house of Yahweh.” A very 
similar geographical list appears in 32 44 and 33 13, linking these 
two eschatological chapters with the Sabbath passage in ch. 17. 
Other typical expressions may be found in the appendix, and 
still others might be noted. The reader should note the wide 
range of distribution of this style through the book of Jeremiah. 
Occasionally this diction appears outside the biographical sec- 
tions, but a careful examination of such passages shows that 
the Biographer is either imitating the autobiographical style 
or revising in his own words his autobiographical sources. An 
excellent example of the former is the Sabbath passage in 17 19 f., 
which we have just mentioned, and which is autobiographical 
in style, but is packed with the diction of the Biographer. 
Critics are almost unanimous in denying it to Jeremiah, in view 
of the obvious lateness of the conception of the Sabbath found 
therein. A good example of the latter is 18 1-12, in autobio- 
graphical style, where verses 1-5 are generally considered au- 
thentic, but verses 6-12, packed with the Biographer’s diction, 
accredited to later editors and redactors. What we really have 
is this: in verses 1-5 our Biographer presents unchanged his 
autobiographical source, but in 6-12 he is interpreting his source 
and paraphrasing or revising in his own unique style and in 
accord with his preconceived ideologies. 

The Biographer likes the literary formula of providing an 
answer to a possible query. Good D2 analogies may be found in 
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Deut 6 20 £., 29 22 #., etc. An example, packed with the Biog- 
rapher’s diction, is 5 18, 19: ‘‘But even in those days, is the oracle 
of Yahweh, I will not make a full end of you. And when men 
shall ask, ‘Why is it that Yahweh our God has done all these 
things to us?’ you shall say to them, “Thus says Yahweh, “As 
you have forsaken me and served other gods in your land, so 
shall you serve aliens in a land that is not yours.” Other ex- 
amples are 16 10-13 and 22 8, 9, and we may compare 44 21-23 
and 9 12b-16. Although the asking of the question is relegated 
to the future and has supposed reference to a coming disaster, 
it is in reality an attempt to explain the disaster which has 
already come to pass, i. e., the exile. 

A tradition current at the time of the Biographer may have 
claimed that the psalm which now appears in Jer 17 s—s was com- 
posed by Jeremiah. It is obviously late, and it follows the 
pattern of Ps 1. Other psalms or compositions in the psalm 
style are incorporated by our Biographer in the book. 14 1-9 is 
a psalm sung in time of drought, bearing no conceivable relation- 
ship to Jeremiah, and in verse 7 disclosing the influence of 
Second Isaiah’s doctrine of “for his name’s sake.” 17 12-18 
lies in the milieu of the psalms of lamentation. 10 2-16 recalls 
Hebrew psalmody, verse 13 being in part identical with Ps 135 7. 
12 1-4, which interrupts one of Jeremiah’s ‘“‘confessions,”’ also 
belongs to the Gattung of the psalms. See also 10 23-25 and 
16 19, 20, the latter obviously influenced by Second Isaiah. The 
interest of the Biographer in psalmody is suggested in 33 u1, 
where he refers to the psalms to be sung in the post-exilic temple 
in connection with the thank-offerings. 

With these suggestions concerning the literary characteristics 
of our Biographer in mind, we may now undertake to outline 
something of his ideology. Since the Biographer lived, as we 
shall try to prove, at least a century after Jeremiah, it is not 
strange that it is in the Biographer’s conception of Jeremiah’s 
message for a future generation (i.e., for the Biographer’s 
generation) that we find expressed most clearly the ideology and 
the motivation of the Biographer. The Biographer’s attitudes 
are naturally to be found in the message which the Biographer 
thought peculiarly applicable to his own day. That message. 
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which is significantly in the garb of the Biographer’s diction, is, 
in brief, the restoration of the Davidic monarchy and the return 
of both Judah and Israel from exile. Torrey alone has glimpsed 
this aspect of the book as he writes: 


The book of Jeremiah pictures, in its every part, the work of a divinely 
inspired seer, who announced to Judah the doom that had been decreed, 
warned the people to repent, and promised on that condition the restora- 
tion of all Israel from all the lands of the dispersion, and the establishment 
of the long-promised Messianic kingdom.® 


There should be no doubt of the message and motivation of the 
Biographer, for the Biographer himself states what it is in no 
uncertain terms. In 301. the Biographer represents Jeremiah 
receiving orders to ‘‘write in a book all the words which I (Yah- 
weh) have spoken to you, for behold! days are coming . . . when 
I will restore the fortune of my people Israel and Judah... and 
will bring them back to possess the land which I gave to their 
fathers.’’ This is not, as some have said, a mere introduction 
to the oracles of promise in chs. 30 and 31. It is the clearly stated 
motivation for writing down “‘all the words’’ spoken by Yahweh to 
Jeremiah. We could expect from our Biographer no more 
definite statement of his reasons for his literary activity. 

Again and again the Biographer stresses this theme. The 
oracle in ch. 30 predicts the restoration of the Davidic monarchy: 
verses 9-11 are particularly characteristic of the Biographer, 
with evident influence of Second Isaiah. Ch. 31 continues with 
more specific reference to the northern kingdom and the restora- 
tion on the hills of Samaria. Ephraim is still Yahweh’s precious 
son, and Yahweh will have pity on him and restore him from 
exile. Replete in the Biographer’s diction, the ‘“‘new covenant” 
passage in 31 27 #. presents Yahweh’s promise: 


Behold! days are coming . . . when I will sow the household of Israel and 
the household of Judah with the seed of men and the seed of cattle, and 
as I once watched over them to root up and to pull down, to wreck and to 


9C. C. Torrey, ‘‘The Background of Jeremiah 1-10,” JBL, LVI (1937), 
215. That, however, the first section of Jeremiah has “only an imaginary 
connection with the 7th century B.C.” and has no earlier or later elements, 
the present writer cannot believe. 
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ruin and to harm, so will I watch over them to build and to plant!... 
Behold! days are coming . . . when I will make a new covenant with the 
household of Israel and the household of Judah, etc. 


Ch. 33, particularly verses 1-16, where we find much of the Biog- 
rapher’s characteristic speech, again emphasizes the coming 
union of the households of Israel and Judah, who are to be built 
up as at first and cleansed of guilt (see note 21). The theme 
appears in 23 5, 6, with allusion to the righteous shoot, in whose 
days Israel and Judah shall be saved. The Biographer’s oracle 
of restoration in 32 37 #., with its new heart doctrine and ever- 
lasting covenant, is intended to carry the same theme. One of 
the most important oracles of this type is 3 6-1s, which ends with 
the words: 


In those days the household of Judah shall join the household of Israef, 
and they shall come up from the land of the north to the land that I gave 
to your fathers for a heritage. 


The Biographer’s interest in this subject appears even in the 
oracles against the foreign nations, which he has transmitted 
not without editing. In 504 #., in the oracle on Babylon, it is 


prophesied that “in those days and at that time the children 
of Israel shall come along with the children of Judah, weeping 
as they go, to seek Yahweh their God,” and they shall go to Zion 
and join themselves to Yahweh in an everlasting covenant which 
shall not be forgotten. According to 50 17-20, Israel shall pasture 
on Carmel and Bashan, Mt. Ephraim and Gilead, and the guilt 
of Israel and the sins of Judah shall be no more ‘“‘in those days 
and at that time.”” From 515 we learn that Israel and Judah 
have not been left as widows by their God, Yahweh of Hosts. 
See also 50 33, 34. Can there be any doubt of the cardinal theme 
of our Biographer? 

Only a few of the ramifications of the Biographer’s thought 
may be touched upon in this study. There is considerable influ- 
ence of Second Isaiah upon him.” He follows in the lead of 
Second Isaiah in affirming that the return from exile shall so 
overshadow the exodus from Egypt, that future tradition will 
substitute it for the exodus as the example of Yahweh’s provi- 


% Compare Is 54 10 with Jer 31 35 ff. 
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dence." We also find in our Biographer the influence of Second 
Isaiah’s universalism, although his universalism is colored by 
the particularistic trends of the day. The pagan nations, with 
the exception of Babylon, which by the time of the Biographer 
is no more, are to be destroyed and then partially restored, and 
are to recognize the sovereignty of Yahweh and the ways of 
Yahweh's people, to swear by Yahweh’s name and not by Baal.” 
To Yahweh, from the ends of the earth, shall the nations come, 
denying the validity of their idols. 

Yet this universalism has its limitations. This is not unusual, 
for even the universalistic Second Isaiah pictured the gentile 
peoples in the new age as little more than the abject slaves of 
the Hebrews.*3 In the Biographer there are, however, prejudices 
which recall attitudes expressed in Ezra 41 #. The Biographer 
does not say that the Samaritans will form a part of the restored 
community. Rather, it is to be the returned exiles of the north- 
ern kingdom who will participate in the new age (3 1, etc.). 
Samaria, Ephraim, is to be rebuilt (314 4.). It is the “remnant 
of Israel’”’ which Yahweh is “bringing out of the north-land” 
which is the first-born of Yahweh (31 7-9), even as it is the “‘rem- 
nant of Judah,” the returned exiles, which is Yahweh’s chosen. 
Israel, like Judah, must be brought back to possess the land which 
Yahweh gave to their fathers (30 3). 


Entirely consonant with this is the Biographer’s attitude 
toward the Judeans who could not claim to belong to the com- 
munity of exiles. This is revealed best in ch. 24, which is as 
purely the Biographer’s composition as is 17 19 #., the Sabbath 
passage, and in the same characteristic style. In a vision com- 
posed according to a very common literary pattern, the exiles 
of Judah are declared good figs, while the people who have not 
gone into exile are condemned as bad figs, so bad that they can- 
not be eaten. Zedekiah, the remnant of Jerusalem, and the Jews 
in the land of Egypt (sic/) are to be a horror and offense to all 
the kingdoms of the earth, a reproach, a by-word, taunt and 


™ Jer 16 14, 15, 23 7, 8; Is 43 16-21; cf. Is 11 15, 16. 
2 12 14-17. Compare 101. with Is 40 18 #., 45 16 ff. 
3 Is 45 14 ff., 49 22-26, 
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curse, destroyed by sword, famine, and pestilence. In strong 
contrast, Jeremiah prophesied vehemently against the sins of 
all the Hebrews, and maintained that among both the upper 
classes and the poor there was no honest man, none that did 
justly (514.). It is hardly conceivable that the man who had 
just condemned the Judeans so drastically for their sins should 
give this clean slate to the exiled Hebrews. The attitude toward 
Zedekiah in ch. 24 does not square with Jeremiah’s attitude in 
34 1-5, and we recall that Jeremiah had sufficient faith in the 
Judeans who had not gone into exile to prefer to cast his lot 
with them in 586 B.C. He believed enough in the future of 
the non-exiles to prophesy after 597 that if they would put their 
necks under the yoke of the king of Babylon, they would live 
(271#.). The situations and attitudes in Ezra 4 at least form 
a much more plausible background for Jer 24 than can be found 
in Jeremiah himself. Not only is the diction that of our Biog- 
rapher, but its ideology is also that of the Biographer, who places 
the destiny of the Hebrews in the hands of the returning exiles. 
Here, as is generally agreed with respect to 17 19 #., he is a 
the autobiographical style of Jeremiah’s memoirs. 

We shall not here take the space to discuss the Biographer’s 
conception of the doctrine of responsibility as it is reflected in 
31 27 #., 15 1-4, 16 10-13, 18 6 #., or 32 18, 19. We must, however, 
say a word about his conception of the covenant. Any discus- 
sion of this must center around the controversial passages 11 1 #. 
and 31278. Both passages are in the Biographer’s character- 
istic diction. The non-Jeremianic origin of i11.% can be 
further demonstrated by showing that the author had in mind 
and was influenced by Deut 4. With the curse and threats in 
11 3, s, 11 compare Deut 4 25 #. In 114 the command to “‘listen 
to my voice and do just as I command you”’ seems to be recalling 
Deut 41, 2. The very diction of 114, “I brought them out of 
that iron furnace, the land of Egypt,”’ appears in Deut 4 20. In 
11 8 as in Deut 4 254., the exile is the result of breaking the 
covenant. The covenant referred to in Jer 111. may be the 


™ See, more recently, J. P. Hyatt, “Torah in the Book of Jeremiah,” JBL, 
LX (1941), 512; ‘“‘Jeremiah and Deuteronomy” JNES, I (1942), 168 ff. 
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same as that appearing in Deut 413. In 115 the Biographer 
employs the good D, expression ‘‘a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” Likewise in 31 27 #. we have a passage so thoroughly in 
the Biographer’s style that we can use it with confidence only 
in determining the ideology of the Biographer. It is influenced 
by Ezekiel 18, which has also influenced the Biographer in 
Jer 186. Anyone who pays any attention to diction cannot 
divide 31 27-34 into two sections by two different authors. There 
is no more reason for accrediting the ‘“‘new covenant” passage 
to Jeremiah than the rest of chs. 30, 31. The relationship of 
31 27 #. to 1114. is also obvious, and even Skinner recognizes 
this, and so begins his argument for its Jeremianic origin by 
arguing the same for 11 1-8.5 Both, however, come to us from 
the hand of the Biographer. 

For the Biographer, the exile was the result of the breaking 
of the covenant. This appears in 111 #., and we find it also in 
22 9 in the typical question and answer formula to which we 
have refcrred. The same sentiment occurs in 31 32, linking this 
passage with 111. As regards the future, it is the new covenant 
which is important, a covenant which will be as permanent as 
the natural order. Perhaps because the old covenant was broken, 
the Biographer in 3 16 argues that the old ark of the covenant 
will be discarded, to be sought after, remembered, or remade no 
more. Yet at the same time, the new covenant is thought of 
as a continuation of the covenant made with David and with 
Jacob. The new covenant will differ from the old in that the 
law will be inscribed on the heart, not on stone tablets. It is 
to be an everlasting covenant, in which the children of Israel 
and the children of Judah will join themselves unto Yahweh 
(32 40, 505). It may also be added that, whereas the Biographer 
employs the word ‘‘covenant” some twenty times, it may be 
questioned whether we have preserved any direct quotation from 
Jeremiah in which the word is used. 

Brief reference may be made to the Biographer’s conception 
of the Sabbath, as it appears in 17 19-27, which, although in 
autobiographical style, is replete with the Biographer’s diction, 


1s J. Skinner, op. cit., 322. 
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and is generally considered non-Jeremianic. The exile was a 
punishment for breaking the Sabbath, and the observance of 
the Sabbath is for the Biographer’s contemporaries a pre- 
requisite for the restoration of the Davidic monarchy. The 
former is in keeping with the dictum that the exile was a punish- 
ment for breaking the covenant, which involved the law, and 
which, as a comparison of 11 1 #. with Deut 4 13 4. may indicate, 
in the mind of the Biographer specifically included the Deca- 
logue. The latter appears in the prohibition of bringing any 
load through the gates of the city or out of the houses on the 
Sabbath, with the promise that strict observance would result 
that there shall enter by the gates of the city kings that sit 
on the throne of David, etc. In view of other associations with 
the time of Ezra-Nehemiah in the writings of the Biographer, 
it is interesting that one of the closest analogies to this concep- 
tion of the Sabbath appears in Neh 13.'7 The Biographer is also 
apparently reflecting the Sabbath legislation as it appears in the 
D, source in Deut 5 12, as we may see by comparing the diction 
of Jer 17 22 with Deut 5 12. The hypothesis that failure to keep 
the Sabbath was a cause of the exile may be reflected also in 
the Biographer’s prophecy of a seventy-year exile (2511 £., 
29 10 #.). This is at least the conclusion drawn by the Chron- 
icler in 2 Chr 36 21, where, apparently referring to the seventy- 
year prophecy, it is affirmed that the exile was the fulfillment of 
the words of Yahweh spoken by the mouth of Jeremiah “until 
the land had enjoyed its Sabbaths.”” Coming perhaps from nearer 
the time of the Biographer is Lev 26 34 #. (H), where the exile 
and desolation of the land are described as the land enjoying 
its Sabbaths. 

Having presented briefly the literary style and ideology of 
the Biographer, we must next attempt to determine his date. 
There cannot be given here the complete catalogue of the 
literary parallels for the Biographer which the present writer 


%§ Compare the prayer which the Biographer puts into the mouth of 
Jeremiah in 32 16 ff. with the prayers of Ezra and Nehemiah in Ezra 9 6-15; 
Neh 1 5-11, 9 6-37, particularly the last. 

17 Compare the diction of Jer 17 21 with Neh 1319, and Jer 17 22 with 
Neh 13 22. 
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has arranged. Suffice it here only to indicate the results. The 
earliest possible date for the Biographer is the first half of the 
fifth century B.C. He writes in the style of the Deuteronomic 
school, and is seemingly directly influenced by the D, redaction 
of the book of Deuteronomy. Both literary style and ideology 
also show the influence of Second Isaiah. Equally striking are 
the similiarities with the diction and ideology of the redactor 
of First Zechariah. Likewise significant are the analogies with 
the redactor of Ezekiel. Certain definite associations are to be 
made with Obadiah, as well as with Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Even a brief discussion of the date of the Biographer must 
include some reference to the problem of the LXX ‘‘omissions”’ 
and variations."® A study of these fails to substantiate in my 
mind any theory of the redaction of the book of Jeremiah in the 
Biographer’s style in the post-LXX period, although this is 
not to deny that there are any post-LXX glosses in the book. 
While the LXX does omit 11 7, 8, which contains phrases charac- 
teristic of our Biographer, the fact that it includes such parallel 
passages as 7 21#., 114, 2534., etc. is pertinent evidence that 
the LXX variation is a real omission. Likewise when the LXX 
(save in Lucian) does not contain 29 16-20, this also may be inter- 
preted as an omission, in view of the obvious relationship of 
the passage to ch. 24. One is, in fact, astonished how little the 
great number of LXX variations are concerned with the Biog- 
rapher’s diction and ideology.® It has been maintained that the 
burden of proof is on any one who attempts to prove that any 
passage in which the characteristic Deuteronomic phraseology 
appears in the book of Jeremiah is before the time of Alexander.?° 


% See G. C. Workman, The Text of Jeremiah, 1889, 283 ff.; F. Giesebrecht, 
Das Buch Jeremia, 1894, pp. xxvi ff.; P. Condamin, Le Livre de Jeremie, 1936, 
pp. xxx ff.; W. Rudolph, ‘“‘Zum Text des Jeremia,’”’ ZA W, 1930, 272 ff. See 
also Streane, Kohler, Cornill, e¢ al. 

% The. LXX omission of one of duplicate passaves does not affect our 
problem, even if the LXX has the more original text, for this may mean 
that there has been copied twice in the Hebrew text what was originally there 
but once. Note 23 5, 6=33 14-16 (not in LXX); 15 13, 14=17 3, 4 (not in LXX); 
46 27, 28=30 10, 11 (not in LXX), etc. 

2 See A. T. Olmstead, “Source Study and the Biblical Text,” AJSL, 1913, 
31 ff. It may well be that among the post-LXX additions is 33 14-36, which 
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But while it may be true that “my servants, the prophets” 
is witnessed only by Theodotion in 29 19 (where the LXX omits 
verses 16-20), it is evidenced in the LXX in 7 25, 25 4, 26 5, 35 15, 
44 4. Likewise, while ‘‘to vex me with the works of their hands” 
may be found only in Aquila and Theodotion in 25 7, and in 
Aquila and Symmachus in 32 30, the LXX preserves it in 25 6 
and 44 s. The LXX variation in 25 7 and 32 30 may be an omis- 
sion, for in both instances the preceding verse aiso refers to the 
vexing of the deity, and the LXX may be omitting for the sake 
of brevity. “To do evil in one’s eyes” may not be found in the 
LXX of 52 2 (where all of verses 2, 3 are omitted), but the idiom 
is doubtless reflected in the LXX in 18 4, 10, 26 14, 27 5, 32 30, 
34 15, 40 4, 5 (cf. 7 30), and eight occurrences are more important 
than one omission. “Other gods” may be missing in the LXX 
in one passage in 44 15 in some codices, but it is found in the LXX 
of 1 16, 7 6, 9, 11 10, 13 10, 16 11, 19 4, 22 9, 44 3, 5, s —a very high 
average for a translation! At least the evidence is not such as 
to make us draw the conclusion that the Biographer is post-LXX 
in date. 

This study attacks but one phase of the problem of Jeremiah, 
namely, the Biographer, because it is believed that, from the 
viewpoint of procedure, that is the prior problem. It is, however, 
but the first spade work for a more important task, namely, 
the recovery of the historical Jeremiah. 


(save for vss. 14-16 which are copied from 23 5, 6) is not in characteristic Biog- 
rapher’s diction (see the appendix), although it does mention the restoration 
of Israel and Judah and the Davidic dynasty, concepts of course not limited 
to the Biographer’s age. 
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APPENDIX 


SOME EXAMPLES OF THE DICTION OF JEREMIAH’S 
BIOGRAPHER 


Yahweh has “sent all his servants the prophets to you early 
and late”: 7 25, 25 4, 26 5, 29 19, 35 15, 44 4. 

“Early and late’’: 7 13, 25, 11 7, 25 3, 4, 265, 29 19, 32 33, 35 14, 15, 
44 4. 

“Land which Yahweh gave to you and your fathers’: 3 18, 7 14, 
11 5, 16 15, 23 39, 24 10, 30 3, 32 22, 35 15. 

“You and your fathers’: 3 25, 7 14, 26, 9 15, 1613, 19 4, 23 39, 
24 10, 25 5, 35 15, 44 3, 10, 17, 21; cf. 3 24, 14 20, etc. 

To act ‘‘in order to vex’’ the deity: 7 1s, 11 17, 32 29, 443. 

“To vex Yahweh with the work of one’s hands”: 25 6, 7, 32 30, 
44 s. 

The fathers “‘neither listened nor bent their ears to listen’’: 25 4, 
7 24, 26, 11 8, 17 23, 34 14, 35 15, 44 5. 

“Turn now each from his evil way”: 255, 18 11, 23 22, 263, 
35 15, 363, 7. 

“Follow after other gods’: 7 6, 9, 11 10, 13 10, 16 11, 25 6, 35 15. 

“Amend your ways and your doings”: 7 3, 5, 18 11, 26 13, 35 15. 

“IT brought your fathers out of the land of Egypt’: 7 22, 25, 
11 4, 7, 16 14, 23 7, 31 32, 32 20, 21, 34 13. 

“Stubborn promptings of their own evil minds’: 3 17, 7 24, 9 13, 
11 8, 13 10, 16 12, 18 12, 23 17. 

“Land flowing with milk and honey”: 11 5, 32 22. 

“Kings who sit on the throne of David’’: 13 13, 17 25, 22 2, 4, 
29 16. 

“Sword, famine, and pestilence”: 14 12, 21 7, 9, 2410, 27 8, 13, 
29 17, 18, 32 24, 36, 34.17, 38 2, 42 17, 22, 44 13. 

“Men of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem”: 43, 4, 119. 
17 20, 25, 18 11, 32 32, 35 13; cf. 11 2, 12, 19 3, 7, 25 2, 35 17, 3631. 

“Cities of Judah and streets of Jerusalem’’: 7 17, 34, 116, 33 10, 
44 6, 9, 17, 21. 

“House of Israel and house of Judah”: 318, 1110, 17, 13 n, 
31 27, 31, 33 14. 

“Sons of Israel’: 3 21, 16 14, 15, 23 7, 32 30, 32, 50 33. 

“Sons of Judah”: 7 30, 32 30, 32, 50 4, 33. 
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“Remnant of Judah”: 40 11, 15, 4215, 19, 43 5, 44 12, 14, 28; cf. 
25 30, 24 s. 

“IT will be your God and you shall be my people”: 7 23, 114, 
30 22, 24 7, 32 38, 31 1, 33. 

“All the kingdoms of the earth”: 15 4, 25 26, 29 18, 24 9, 341, 17; 
cf. 26 6. 

“From all the lands (places, nations) to which I have driven them 
there’: 8 3, 16 15, 23 3, 8, 24 9, 29 14, 18, 32 37, 40 12, 43 s. 

“‘Who enter by these gates”: 7 2, 17 20, 22 2. 

“The land of the Chaldeans”: 24 5, 25 12, 501, 8, 25, 45, 51 4, 25. 

“‘Man and beast’’: 7 20, 216, 27 5, 31 27, 32 43, 33 10, 12, 36 29, 
50 3, 51 ee. 

“The King of Babylon my servant”: 25 9, 27 6, 43 10. 

“To do evil (or right) in one’s eyes”: 7 30, 18 4, 10, 26 14, 32 so, 
34 15, 40 4, 5, 52 2. 

“T will kindle a fire which shall devour’: 17 27, 21 14, 43 12, 
49 27, 50 32. 

“Yahweh of Hosts is his name’’: 10 16, 31 35, 32 18, 46 18, 48 15, 
50 34, 51 19, 57. 

“The house (city) which is called by my name upon it”: 
7 10, 11, 14, 30, 25 29, 32 34, 34 15; cf. 14 9, 44 26. 

“Built high-places to Baal in order to burn their sons (daughters) 
in the fire to Baal (Moloch) —a thing which I never com- 
manded”: 19 5, 32 35; cf. 7 31, 7 9, 11 13, 17, 32 29. 

“Behold, days are coming, is the oracle of Yahweh, and...”: 
7 32, 9 24, 16 14, 196, 235, 7, 303, 31 27, 31, 38, 33 14, 49 2, 
51 47, 52. 

“In those days’: 3 16, 18, 5 18, 31 29, 33 15, 16, 50 4, 20. 

“In that day”: 4 9, 25 33, 30 8, 39 16, 17, 48 41, 49 22, 26, 50 30. 

“Tn that time”: 3 17, 4 11, 8 11, 30 15, 33 15, 50 4. 

“At the end of days’’: 23 20, 30 24, 48 47, 49 39. 

“T will ne. make a full end’: 4 27, 5 10, 18; cf. 30 11, 46 28. 

“I will restore your fortune”: 29 14, 30 3, 31 23, 32 44, 33 7, 11, 26, 
48 47, 49 6, 39. 

Listing of words or phrases, such as “kings, priests, prophets, 
people,” etc. in 13 13, 2518 #., 26 7, 8, 11, 291, 3419. See 
also 81, 49-12, 4412, 17 25, 32 32, 734, 169, 2510, 33 11. 
Compare especially 17 26, 32 44, 33 13. Cf. also 31 38 #., 25 17 #. 
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NTIL the advent of the techniques of Form Criticism many 

commentators approached each gospel saying as if it were 
a pane of glass through which with varying transparency the 
message of Jesus is transmitted to modern men. It was easily 
assumed that Jesus had in mind the continuing moral-religious 
problem of all men at all times and that a teaching is easy or 
difficult in the degree of its applicability as a permanent and 
universal canon. Any teaching that is difficult according to these 
standards could be brought within the bounds of what is right 
or practicable by one of several types of exegesis. Its rigor 
could be attributed to a unique situation which Jesus was facing, 
to a special purpose in his mind, or to the conditions which the 
narrower group of his disciples faced. As a last resort its genuine- 
ness could be questioned. 


But with the advent of Form Criticism much of this type of 
interpretation is seen to be vulnerable. For we see a particular 
unit not as a pane of glass but as a prism. The light does not 
come to us direct from Jesus, but only indirectly through the 
developing life of the first generation church. The techniques 
of Form Criticism aid us in refracting the colors in the spectrum 
so that the pericope reveals several stages, several situations, 
several meanings rather than one. The assumption that a saying 
of Jesus, in unchanged form, must be everywhere and always 
practicable is undercut. Often the earliest Christians can be 
detected in the act of modifying the originally radical saying 


of Jesus into a more practicable norm of social behavior. 
137 
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Few sayings of Jesus are more radical than his hyperbole of 
the camel and the needle’s eye. Consequently few sayings have 
occasioned as voluminous a casuistry in the effort to remove 
its sting: the camel is not a camel but a rope; the needle’s eye is 
a gate; this rich man is a special case; Jesus knew him to be 
guilty of greed and chose an unusually difficult test. But to 
the Form Critic the primary problem is not that of the definition 
and application of Jesus’ saying for our own day; rather it is 
the reconstruction of the several stages in developing tradition 
and the clarification of the function of the unit in each of these 
stages. Interesting possibilities appear when the block of mate- 
rial, Mk 1017-31, is analyzed from this point of view. For 
wherever an accretion can be isolated, it provides a clue to some 
concrete situation in early Christian experience. 

When one applies the test of form to this block of material, 
he immediately notices signs of elaborate development, for pure 
examples of the major forms of oral tradition are absent. The 
material cannot without violence be reduced to any of the forms 
with which the tradition elsewhere makes us familiar. It is 
neither a proverb nor paraenesis, nor paradigm, nor legend, 
although there are traces of each of these. It is far more circum- 
stantial, elaborate, more of a connected dialogue than most 
units of didactic purpose. The very corruptness of the form 
suggests the presence of oral accretions. Particularly suspect 
is the interest in secondary characters, in their status and their 
personal relation to Jesus, in their emotions, in their fates. 
Raise but once the question, ‘‘Did this entire section, Mk 10 17-21, 
circulate during several decades of oral transmission precisely 
in this form and without alteration?’’ and doubts are inescapable. 
But if there has been alteration, must there not be some trace 
of its nature and extent? Can the earliest nuclei be recovered 
and the process of growth reconstructed? Accretions after the 
date of Mark can be demonstrated; must they not have occurred 
before Mark? Yet to chart the history of this diffuse and multi- 
motived tradition is not easy. For the period before Mark, the 
criteria of judgment are inherently subjective and incapable 
of proof; consequently no more than a probable hypothesis can 
be hoped for. 
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A. The Marcan Motif 


First, we must raise a question concerning the Marczn con- 
text to determine the purpose which led the earliest editor of 
the tradition to incorporate this material. Does a common 
denominator, a continuing motif, underlie any long section of 
which our passage is a part? A thread of continuity suggests 
itself in the long chain of materials reaching from 10 13 to 11 10. 
One antithesis pervades the whole. It is the recurring contrast 
between the humble and the exalted, the poor and the rich, the 
last and the first, the least and the greatest, those who serve 
and those who are served. Excluding our passage from consid- 
eration, we find many illustrations of this antithesis: 

the status of a child is necessary to enter the kingdom 
(10 13-16) ; 

Jesus as Son of Man must humble himself on the road to 
exaltation (10 32-34); 

his disciples also must drink the cup (10 iat 

gentile standards of power are opposite to the standards 
of the kingdom (10 42-43); 


Jesus’ death is the pattern of service (10 43-45); 
the blind man recognizes the meaning of his passion 
(10 46-s2) ;? 
the entry into Jerusalem symbolizes the meekness of the 
Messiah (11 1-10). 
In terms of the mission of Jesus, the entire chain illustrates the 
truth of Paul’s affirmation: ‘“Though he was rich, yet for your 


” 


sakes he became poor.’’ The teaching on wealth and the con- 
trast between disciples and non-disciples in our passage (10 17-31) 
fit this Marcan perspective. They illustrate the antitheses 
between meekness and pride, between service and power, between 
the way of this age and the way of the kingdom, which the mis- 
sion of Jesus had burned into the memories of his followers. 
The appearance of the floating proverb as the conclusion to 
our block of material (vs. 31) is evidence of this homogeneity, 
for this very proverb fits every link in the chain of pericopes 
from 10 13 to 11 10. 


* Cf. Richardson, Miracle Stories of the Gospels, 82, 88 f., 119. 
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B. Unit 1— Mk 10 17-22 


The Marcan interpretation of the teaching, significant though 
it is, does not throw much light on the pre-Marcan history of 
the materials. We must break up the chain into its constituent 
links and analyze the separate history of each. Three smaller 
units are easily distinguished: the story of the rich man (vs. 17-22); 
the discussion of the impossibility of rich men entering the 
kingdom (vs. 23-27); the reward of those who have surrendered 
their wealth (vs. 28-31). The seams are readily detected, with 
the possible exception of verse 23 which may go with either 
unit one or unit two. The narrative links (vs. 17a, 23a, 28) are 
obviously unnecessary and artificial, serving only as editorial 
devices to connect a unit with its predecessor. 

The next step is to isolate the nuclei of these three pericopes. 
This is difficult only in unit one, the story of the rich man. 
Here there are three possible germs of thought. Verse 18 stresses 
the sole goodness of God. This teaching is in itself important 
and has many corollaries in early Christian faith. It reflects 
the Pauline attitude toward man’s sinfulness and toward Jesus’ 
humble status, implies a rejection of the Pharisaic ideal of merits, 
and underscores complete dependence upon the grace of God. 
But this idea is clearly not the clue to the meaning of the story 
as a whole. It can hardly be the core around which the other 
materials gravitated. 

A second possible nucleus is the double answer to the rich 
man’s query on how to inherit eternal life. ‘First obey the law, 
then give to the poor,” “legal righteousness plus self-chosen 
poverty.” This answer is reminiscent of the Matthean “Except 
your righteousness exceed that of the Pharisees, ye shall in no 
wise enter the kingdom” (cp. especially Mt 5 17-20, 23 2-3). But 
two considerations prevent the acceptance of this double answer 
as the original core. One is the consideration of content; the 
other of form. The content of this teaching contradicts the 
emphasis of other teachings which are indisputably original. 
For inherent in this double answer is the acceptance of legal 
standards of justification: the man is a good man and is therefore 
the object of Jesus’ love. Only one thing he lacks—the sacrifice 
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of his wealth. Would this be a gospel of good news to publicans 
and sinners, to require them to obey the commandments and 
then to sacrifice all their wealth? Is this demand congruous 
with the assurance of the kingdom as God’s gift to his little 
flock, to meek and suffering Amme-ha-aretz? Does this ring 
true to his message of forgiveness, to his mission to those aware 
of their inability to keep the Torah? The emphasis upon keeping 
the Mosaic law is not characteristic of units two and three, nor 
of the larger context in Mark. Nor is it necessarily implied in the 
concluding and decisive demand ‘‘Go ... sell. . . give . . . follow.’ 


The suspicion suggested by considerations of content is sup- 
ported by consideration of form. To the same question two 
answers are given and between the two is no necessary connec- 
tion. Either could serve as the nucleus of a paradigm. In fact, 
each answer did circulate by itself, for close parallels to each 
have been preserved in gospel tradition. In the relatively pure 
paradigm of Luke 10 25-28 a lawyer raises the same question: 
“Teacher, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?”” And Jesus’ 
answer is ‘‘What is written in the Law? ... This do, and thou 
shalt live.” The quotation from the Law is different, but struc- 
turally the answers are similar. And in the possible doublet 
of Mark 12 28-34 a scribe asks concerning the first commandment 
and agrees with Jesus’ answer. Moreover, Jesus’ answer ‘Thou 
art not far from the kingdom”’ is curiously similar to his answer 
in our story “One thing thou lackest.” We have already noted 
the parallels in thought to Matthew’s emphasis upon “legal 
righteousness plus.” 

As for analogies to the second answer “‘Go... sell... give... 
follow,” the tradition supplies many. 


Sell that which you have, and give alms; make for yourselves purses 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, Lk 12 33. 


Give to everyone that asketh thee....and lend without hope of 
return, Lk 6 27-35. 


Consider also the Lucan beatitudes and woes, and the parables 
of Dives-Lazarus, the rich fool, the unrighteous steward, and 
the stringent call for disciples to deny themselves (Lk 14 25-27, 
17 33; Mk 8 34-35). Also, as we shall see, this element in unit 
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one is the only link to the teaching of the succeeding units 
(vs. 23-31). 

This second command of Jesus ‘Go... sell... give... fol- 
low”’ is thus the most intelligible selection as the primitive core 
for the story of the rich man. Assuming that it is the earliest 
center, let us recapitulate the major stages in the growth of 
the story. In embryo, it begins as a radical demand for voluntary 
poverty, for complete severance from the ties of this age, and 
complete allegiance to Jesus and the coming age. In content 
it is germane to the eschatological situation within which Jesus 
apprehended the pure will of God (Cf. Dibelius, The Sermon on 
the Mount). In form it is a condensed axiomatic demand cir- 
culating orally among the disciples of Jesus in the earliest 
Jerusalem community, perfectly congenial to their outlook and 
practice. 

This demand then attracts to itself a minimum narrative 
context to increase its intelligibility. A non-disciple asks the 
question ‘What shali I do to inherit eternal life?” and the 
axiomatic demand provides the answer, ‘‘Go... sell... give... 
follow.”” Verse 17 and verse 21ib combined form a tiny paradigm, 
complete and intelligible, similar to other miniature paradigms 
that dot the gospel pages. This addition facilitates the use of 
the teaching in instructing converts and in preaching to penitent 
seekers of the kingdom. 

But in Jewish-Christian communities this same question, 
“What shall I do?” was a popular one that had received variant 
answers, some of which dealt specifically with the need for 
disciples to fulfill the Law. These answers would be most 
germane after the addition of gentile converts had provoked the 
legal controversy, and they would circulate in communities that 
were still predominantly Jewish. What was more natural than 
that these two answers to the same question, both present in 
the same community, should gravitate together and be conflated? 
To inherit the kingdom one must both fulfill the Law and sacri- 
fice everything in becoming a disciple (vs. 17b-21). Note that 
the heavier accent remains on the necessity of voluntary poverty 
as the special distinction of discipleship. That accent indicates 
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that we are still in the milieu of primitive Jewish-Christian com- 
munities. 

The next steps consist of the elaboration of details concerning 
the questioner, details which preserve the accent just noted. 
The petitioner is pictured as a good man by Pharisaic standards 
and a rich man. He is eager, respectful, righteous, and even 
lovable, but....That he fulfills one requirement underscores 
his failure to fulfill the other, which constitutes the distinctive 
mark of the follower of Jesus. Like Zacchaeus, like the wealthy 
publicans and sinners, he could have accepted the requirement, 
but his negative reaction underscores the central demand of 
verse 21 and suggests why publicans and sinners precede the 
Pharisees and scribes into the kingdom. Even with these circum- 
stantial additions the milieu remains that of a Jewish community 
within which the band of disciples is conscious of its separate- 
ness. 

Verse 18 is the only element in the story which could not 
logically have grown out of the primitive nucleus of verse 21b. 
Its only relationship to the unit seems to be verbal, i.e., the 
word ‘“‘good.”” May we not conjecture that in the mind of some 
hearer the address ‘‘Good teacher” called from memory a proverb 
concerning the goodness of God? Thus this proverb coalesces 
with the story during its oral transmission. Its motivation was 
different and its function in life was different. It is neither 
trivial in importance nor necessarily unauthentic in origin, but 
it remains quite extraneous to this unit as it first circulated. 

After the story received a literary anchorage in Mark it con- 
tinued to grow, though probably at a slower pace. The changes 
in Matthew and in the Gospel according to the Hebrews are 
worthy of attention. Four changes in Matthew may be noted. 
The editor revises the question from ‘‘Good teacher’’ to “What 
good thing” in order to remove a supposed blemish from the 
character of the Master. Borrowing from other traditions of 
Jesus’ sayings, he adds to the decalog requirements the command 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’”’ to make the standard 
of legal righteousness more comprehensive. More important 
still, he reveals his contentment with the legal standard by 
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making it completely adequate: “If thou wouldst enter into life, 
keep the commandments.” As a result, the call for voluntary 
poverty becomes not a requisite for kingdom entrance but a 
counsel of perfection applied to only a minority of Jesus’ disciples. 
Incidentally, the editor makes the older man of Mk 10 30 a 
young man, a change possibly due to a natural misunderstanding 
of the Marcan phrase. 

These alterations are consonant with well-known legalistic 
tendencies in Matthew. They point to the need in a well- 
developed Jewish-Christian church for regular catechetical in- 
struction of Christians, for a new law that would fulfill Pharisaic 
standards and still preserve the distinctive status of Christians 
as separate from the synagogue. The radicalism of the original 
teaching, oriented toward an in-breaking kingdom, gives way 
to the practical need for a realizable norm in a church accommo- 
dating itself to a continuance of this age. 


Though the Gospel according to the Hebrews? reveals ac- 
quaintance with the Matthean form of the story, the basic 
answer is quite different. As in Matthew, the form of the ques- 


tion is ‘What good thing can I do and live?’”’ A legendary 
accretion is present in the picture of the rich man scratching 
his head. More important, however, is the refusal to separate 
in Matthean fashion the norm for salvation and the norm for 
perfection. Charity becomes the real test of legal righteousness. 
When the rich man affirms that he has kept the law, Jesus 
repudiates rather than accepts his statement. 


How sayest thou, I have kept the law and the prophets? For it is 
written in the law: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and lo, many 
of thy brethren, sons of Abraham, are clad in filth, dying for hunger, and 
thine house is full of many good things, and nought at all goeth out of it 
unto them. 


Is the picture of the rich man affected by the story of Dives? 
Perhaps. At least, the milieu remains that of Jewish Christianity 
where the problem of church-synagogue relationships is upper- 
most and charity has become a regular duty of Christians. 


2 James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 6. 





MINEAR: THE NEEDLE’S EYE 


C. Unit 2 — Mk 10 23-26 


In this pericope there is only one real kernel, verse 25 Once 
this kernel is identified the subsequent expansion of the teaching 
is almost obvious. 


It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of God. 


Practically all commentators accept the primitiveness of this 
saying, although they frequently modify its stringency. Several 
factors support its primitiveness. It illustrates the rule that the 
most difficult reading is likely to be the earliest. It is so difficult 
a saying that it has created a problem for the church from that 
day to this. It must have had pristine authority to have been 
preserved; it is difficult to imagine any early Christian creating 
it. In fact, every change in tradition tends to weaken the effect 
of the saying. In content, this statement is entirely consistent 
with other sayings of Jesus concerning wealth, with his message 
of the kingdom as good news for the poor. The imagery is 
drawn from Jewish tradition and would be entirely clear to the 
rural folk of Galilee. In form, the saying is a hyperbole such as 
Jesus frequently used. How much more characteristic of the 
prophetic utterances of Jesus than the prosaic “how hardly” 
of verse 23. 

In comparison, verses 23 and 2 are strangely weak and have 
often been suspected by commentators as secondary. They are 
unimaginative explanations of the obvious meaning of the hyper- 
bole. Verse 23 may be an editorial redundancy to provide a link 
to the preceding unit; it may be intended as a conclusion to the 
story of the rich man. In either case it is suspect. In verse 24 
the hyperbole is further weakened by the phrase ‘‘who trust in 
riches.” The needle’s eye becomes large indeed! This phrase 
may be a textual gloss or it may be an accretion during pre- 
Marcan development; in either case its motive is clear and its 
secondary character obvious. Verse 24 should perhaps be placed 
after verse 25, as in Manuscript D, but that makes no difference 
in the interpretation of its origin and function. 

Furthermore, the lateness of both 23 and 24 is indicated by the 
question in 26 and 27. As Bacon has pointed out, these later 
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verses assume the sheer human impossibility, not the great 
difficulty, of rich men entering the kingdom. Had verses 23 and 
24 been a part of the unit from the beginning there would have 
been little occasion for the question ‘‘Who then can be saved?” 
Having demonstrated the secondary character of verses 23 and 
24, let us look more closely at the discussion of impossibility. 

“Who then can be saved?”” This is a question which the 
hyperbole of Jesus has always provoked in a group in which 
rich men are prominent. But is it a question that would naturally 
arise among the disciples of Jesus or in the earliest Jerusalem 
community? Imagine the disciples who had sacrificed all in 
order to follow Jesus raising this query. Or the distressed poor 
of Galilee to whom Jesus proclaimed. the gospel, imagine them 
worrying about the exclusion of the rich or wondering if anyone 
could be saved. And if the picture of the Jerusalem church is 
accurately given in Acts and Paul’s letters, it is likewise in- 
credible that they should have been disturbed about this hyper- 
bole: they were already poverty-stricken. The very formation 
of the question indicates that an earlier teaching, one that is 
authoritative in itself because of its supposed author, has been 
transmitted to a new setting in which it creates a problem. 
They are Christians, but the saying of Jesus confronts them 
with what seems to be impossible. 

A similar situation is found in the Matthean discussion of 
the saying about divorce (19 3-12). In the earlier tradition Jesus 
has categorically prohibited all remarriage after divorce. One 
broad modification in Matthew is the exception made in case 
of fornication, thus effectively enlarging this “‘needle’s eye.” 
Of more importance to us, however, is the query of the disciples 
“If the case of a man is so with his wife, it is not expedient to 
marry.”’ And in answer Jesus is said to admit, ‘‘Not all men 
can receive this saying, but they to whom it is given.” Thus 
the problem of divorce within the church is solved! Commenta- 
tors have long labeled this an accretion. But precisely the same 
process has operated on the statement concerning riches. The 
question ‘‘Who then can be saved?”’ is just as surely accretion. 

And if the question of Mk 10 26 is secondary, so is the answer 
given in verse 27. To be sure, when it is freed from this context, 
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the assurance that all things are possible with God remains 
intact. The origin of this assurance may lie in an entirely dif- 
ferent context. The idea is frequently found in the OT and may 
have been culled thence by Christians to meet the problem of 
how rich men can enter the kingdom. More probably the saying 
was drawn from Christian tradition. The kingdom itself was 
a human impossibility; its coming could be only through a 
divine miracle. Men are totally dependent upon the power and 
grace of God. They must have faith in the impossible and pray, 
never doubting. With faith, mountains could be cast into the 
sea. If we cut the artificial link between this assurance in verse 
27 and the hyperbole of the needle’s eye, we find many possibilities 
of interpretation akin to other teachings of Jesus. But it does 
not belong in this setting. 

Thus we can retrace in part the history of this hyperbole in 
oral tradition. It begins as an authentic echo of Jesus’ eschato- 
logical radicalism (verse 25). Then its difficulty is recognized by 
a wealthy community of Christians who raise the question ‘Who 
then can be saved?’’ They find the answer in a comforting 
statement of what is possible to God (vs. 26-27). Then a prosaic 
and redundant introduction is added, further emasculating the 
hyperbole (vs. 23). Then, the teaching is further qualified by 
being applied to those “who trust in riches.” Thus this unit 
becomes an instructive example of the process of Christian 
casuistry, altering the tradition during its oral period. 


D. Unit 3 — Mk 10 28-31 


In this third pericope the kernel saying is more difficult to 
identify because changes have permeated every section of the 
teaching. The most clearly peripheral is the concluding proverb 
(v. 31) which appears in so many different contexts that it is 
difficult to assign its origin to any one. Here it is easily excised, 
though its genuineness is not thereby disputed. Verse 28 is 
likewise only loosely related to the saying, which is directed not 
inherently at Peter and the twelve but at all Christians. The 
verse here serves as an editorial connective and is couched in 
Marcan style (cp. the accounts of the calling of the disciples). 
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So we are left with the teaching of verses 29 and 30. And in these 
two verses there are many evidences of post-resurrection situa- 
tions. There is the explicit reference to persecutions, the tech- 
nical Christian language of the phrase “for my sake and for the 
gospel’s sake,” the implicit reference to the church as providing 
a new family for those who have broken away from home, the 
sharp distinction between rewards during this age and those of 
the coming age, and the detailed description of sacrifices that 
would apply to almost any Christian. 

Yet the basic assurance of rewards in the kingdom for those 
who deny themselves is found everywhere in the gospel tradition. 
We need not doubt that Jesus promised treasure in heaven to 
those who at great cost followed him. This is explicit in verse 
21, which we found the germ of that unit. Two suggestions have 
been made as to the kernel of this teaching. Mt 19 29 seems to 
represent a less developed form of the teaching and may be 
drawn from Q with less modification than in Mark. Or possibly, 
if we limit ourselves to Mark, we may conjecture that an earlier 
form of the teaching ends with the word ‘“‘hundredfold.” 


There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, 
or father, or children, or lands, for my sake....but he shall receive 
a hundredfold. 


(Cp. Lk 14 25-27, 17 33; Mk 8 34-35) 





If now we take the three central teachings of these three 
units, apart from the accretions, we notice that they constitute 
a single principle (vv. 21, 25, 29-30). Any one of them implies 
the others. ‘‘It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.”’ This 
implies the demand to sell all one’s possessions and give to the 
poor. The story of the rich man provides a negative illustration 
of those who fail to meet the requirement. The reference to 
disciples suggests the positive illustration. The theme of the 
beatitudes and woes is here stated in the form of hyperbole 
and of command and promise, with illustrations of each. Dis- 
cipleship requires total sacrifice. To enter the future age one 
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must join the lost, the least, the last, the poor, the meek, those 
who have surrendered their stake in the present age. This 
principle is too deeply grounded in the tradition, too pervasive 
in all strands to be other than very early. There is little doubt 
that it preserves a dominant accent in Jesus’ proclamation of 
the kingdom’s approach: threat for the wealthy, proud, privi- 
leged, self-sufficient, righteous; promise for the poor, humble, 
dispossessed, ostracized, sinful. The absoluteness and rigorous- 
ness of this message cannot and should not be obscured. Its 
enduring significance does not depend upon making Jesus’ sep- 
arate sayings a new law, a final norm practicable for all men at 
all times. Its significance lies in the fact that it cannot be forced 
into the rigid categories of laws adapted to a social institution 
destined to live in the present age. Why must we continue to 
dwarf the camel and expand the needle’s eye, why must we 
continue to analyze the character of the rich man, psychologize 
the motives of Jesus and rationalize the dangers of wealth? 
Only because we assume that in the hyperbole we have an 
authoritative canon. Instead, if we grasp these teachings as 


signs of the kingdom’s nearness, as reflections of its revolutionary 
character, as implications of what happens when that new age 
breaks in upon the relativities of this age, then they become 
luminous with new and deeper meaning. 








SIMON BARIONA AND THE EBIONITES 


HARRIS HIRSCHBERG* 


“AND Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 

Simon Bariona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.”* This famous 
verse in Mat, as well as the entire passage 1617-19, has un- 
doubtedly been translated from a very old original in Aramaic.? 
In this opinion many modern students of the NT concur, but 
thus far none of them has paid any special attention to the word 
Bariona, which appears as Peter’s surname in that sentence. It 
is generally assumed that this word simply means: “son of 
Jonah,” and while the Fourth Gospel has John for the name of 
Peter’s father, this difference may not matter in view of the 
frequent inaccuracies in the reports of that Gospel. 


The question arises, however, whether Bariona, in the afore- 
mentioned passage, can actually have the meaning “son of 
Jonah.” It is hard to understand why the mentioning of the 
name of Peter’s father “‘adds to the solemnity of the passage’’ 
in any way whatsoever.‘ If this argument is valid, how is it 
that we do not find a similar pecularity of style in other passages 
of comparable solemnity? The address ‘‘Simon, son of John” 
in John 21 15-17, simply copies the passage in Mat, and this for 
reasons which will be discussed later on. As a matter of fact, 
the address “Simon, son of Jonah,”’ used in an intimate dialogue 


*This study is dedicated to the memory of my father. 

t Mat 16 17. 

2 W. Michaelis, Das Neue Testament, 1, 163; C. Montefiore, The Synoptic 
Gospels, II, 234. 

3 John 1 42; 20 15 £. 

4As against H. J. Holtzmann, Synoptiker, 257 f., (Hand — Commentar 
zum Neuem Testament). 
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like this, would be a stylistic peculiarity without any parallels 
in biblical, or talmudical literature. 

Another argument against the colorless “‘son of Jonah” may 
be found in the fact that in the very same passage Simon is 
distinguished by a new surname, that of 8B’, Cephas, the Rock. 
This name, the Aramaic original of Peter, was apparently in- 
tended to replace another epithet under which Simon had been 
known to his friends and fellow-citizens. It, therefore, becomes 
necessary to consider the possibility of a meaning of the word 
Bariona which greatly differs from the usual and traditional 
explanation. 

The word 73°13, representing the plural of an Aramaic 
83713 is found in several talmudical and midrashic passages.s 
It also exists in the Hebrew forms ]?’3 and 0°37°3.° As to its 
etymology, several suggestions have been made, none of which is 
satisfactory. According to Levy,’ it is derived from the Syriac 
bardna: “he who is outside,” and means ‘‘someone who is outside 
of human culture, i. e. a libertine’; but such an explanation is 
forced. S. Krauss® takes the word to be an Aramaic distortion of 
the Greek gpovpiov but this theory is hardly convincing. 


L. Goldschmidt? considers the possibility of the reading ]}?? 13, 
in the sense of ‘‘Hellenist,”” but this assumption is untenable 
because the word 8J1°3 which at.a later date obtained the 
meaning of “ruffian,” or “brute,’’ was originally the name of a 
faction of Jewish Zealots, as is proved by a talmudic passage 
according to which a certain Abba Sikara “headed the °37°3 
in Jerusalem” during the Jewish War.’° Needless to say that a 
Jewish-nationalist party would never have been called ‘‘Hellen- 
ists.” It is interesting to note, however, that in this passage 


8 Bab. Talmud, B'rakhot 10a; Ta’anith 23b and 24a; Gittin 56a; Yalkut 
Genesis 115. 

6 Mekhilta Exodus, 17 8; Pal. Talmud, Qiddushin 61a; Midrash Tanchuma, 
Va'era 9, 8. 

7 Jacob Levy, Worterbuch tiber die Talmudim und Midraschim, I, 266. 

8S. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwérter im Talmud, Midrasch 
und Targum, I, 159, 214, 218; II, 165 f. 

9 L. Goldschmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud, V1, 364, n. 215. 

% Bab. Talmud, Giitin 56a, cf. also 56b. 
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Bariona appears as a parallel to Sikara which is the Aramaic 
rendering of the Latin sicarius.* Goldschmidt is undoubtedly 
right in his explanation that Abba Sikara is not a proper name, 
but means the chief of the Sicarii.* In other words, 87]P°D NBR 
in our text may be merely an explanatory gloss for 37°73 °°, 
or vice versa, which leads us to the conclusion that bariona is 
but another word for sicarius. 

The sicarii formed the extreme wing of the Zealot movement, 
and since their violence and recklessness made them feared by 
friend and foe alike, it may be safe to assume that the word 
Bariona tries to express something of the kind. This leads us to 
another passage in Mat 11 12: “And from the days of John the 
Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
men of violence take it by force.’”’ This verse has always been a 
crux interpretum, but according to most of the modern inter- 
preters it contains some reference to the Zealots. Whether the 
text originally praised or blamed those fanatic nationalists can 
hardly be made out, but in its present form it greatly disturbs 
the context. For in vs. 11 Jesus says, ‘He who is but little in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than John the Baptist.” After 
having exalted the Baptist in the foregoing verses, such a strange 
and even contradictory statement naturally requires some further 
explanation which v. 11, in its present shape, does not contain. 

There must be some error in the Greek text, caused by a 
misunderstanding of the Aramaic “Ur-Matthew,” and it is 
safe to assume that the two Greek words Biaferar and Biacrai 
owe their existence to two Aramaic words in the original which, 
in the opinion of the translator, were closely akin to each other. 
The error may be sought in Bidferar, the correctness of which 
was already contested by Hesychius who, in its place, suggests 
Biaiws xpareira:, ‘the kingdom of heaven has been forcibly 
overpowered.*5 


" Levy, Worterbuch, III, 518 f.; Krauss, Lehnwérter, II, 392. 

% Goldschmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud, VI, 365, n. 219. 

3 Cf. Josephus, Ant. XX, viii, 5 and 10; BJ, XVII.6. Cf. also S. Angus, 
“Zealots,” ERE, XII, 854. 

4 Cf. J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, 206. 

ts Cf. Holtzmann, Synoptiker, 237. 
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This consideration in connection with Hesychius’ correction 
helps us to reconstruct the Aramaic original. The Aramaic 
word for “forcible, powerful, strong” is (8°73. If we are 
looking for a similar-sounding word as the Aramaic equivalent 
for Biacrai ‘‘the violent” in the second half of our verse, 27713 
offers itself as the most obvious reading. And this leads us to the 
correct etymology of the word. As a matter of fact, it is derived 
from the same root as 8°73. In the same way as Biaoras is de- 
rived from Bia, so ]i°3 seems to be derived from 713 “strength, 
power.’? The parallel in the two derivations is so striking that 
it appears as though ]1’"13 is but an Aramaic imitation of Buagrns. 
That the sicariit were called the ‘‘violent’”’ not only by Romans 
and Greeks, but even by their own countrymen, does not sur- 
prise anyone who has studied Josephus’ writings, prejudiced as 
this author may be. 

The author of the Greek text of Mat must have known this 
meaning of 81°73, but he erroneously also applied it to the verb, 
derived from (&)°"2, which destroyed the meaning of the entire 
passage. The verse originally explained the strange statement 
that the smallest in the kingdom of heaven would be greater 
than the Baptist. It is striking to note that the contradicting 
6€, which forms the beginning of our verse in the usual texts, is 
missing in Codex Cantabr. (Holtzmann, Synoptiker, 236). John’s 
greatness consisted in that he had preached the message of the 
approaching kingdom of heaven, but he himself had not been 
allowed to witness its establishment, since in the Aramaic, it 
had become strong only after his untimely death. 

The second half of vs. 11 probably means that the “violent 
(i. e. the Zealots) hasten the spreading of the kingdom of heaven,” 
since ap7a{w not only means to grasp, or to catch something, but 
also indicates an action of speed or haste. The kingdom of 
heaven, predicated from the days of the Law and the prophets 
down to John the Baptist, has now come into existence, and the 


%6 Levy, Wérterbuch, I, 264 f. 

7 As to the ending om in Aramaic nouns cf. Dalman, Grammatik des Juidisch- 
Paldstinischen Aramdisch, 175f. The construction of the word ]"13 is ana- 
logous to that of 8}20 (from O74), 1p" (from P"), etc., only that the con- 
sonant causes a change from Gn to 6n. 
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Zealot movement helps to spread it; this is the original meaning 
of the passage. Whether the Zealots are praised because they 
also hoped for a realization of the “kingdom of heaven,” or 
blamed because of their rashness and violence can no longer be 
made out, so long as we cannot give a satisfactory answer to the 
question whether the new religion started under the auspices of 
traditional Messianic, that is nationalist, hopes. 

Suffice for us to have found a credible explanation of the word 
Bariona. It now remains to be seen whether this alone would 
justify any attempt to regard Simon Peter as a member of that 
nationalist movement. But the Fourth Gospel has preserved a 
suggestion of the kind in its version of the arrest of Jesus in 
Gethsemane." The reports of the four Gospels agree that on this 
occasion someone drew his sword and cut off the ear of one of the 
beadles. According to the Synoptics this was done by one of the 
“‘bystanders,””® ‘“‘one of them that were with Jesus,’”° or ‘‘that 
were about him.”** The reader gains the impression that the 
Synoptics take pains to avoid even the slightest suspicion that a 
member of Jesus’ intimate circle, one of his disciples, had ever 
been engaged in such a violent action. 

The Fourth Gospel, however, takes exactly the opposite way. 
It says plainly that the hot-headed assailant of the beadle was 
Peter, and it underlines this assertion by adding that Peter 
carried a waxatpa, which is not a ‘“‘sword,” as is generally trans- 
lated, but a kind of dagger. The wording of the Gospel makes it 
clear that it wishes to show that Peter not only was the only 
disciple armed with a weapon, but also that he was accustomed 
to carry it. All this calls to mind the passage in Josephus* 
according to which the Sicarii had been given their name because 
of the sica, the short sword, or dagger, which they were accus- 
tomed to wear. It is not surprising that the Fourth Gospel, 
which, as a rule, is careless about the historicity of its statements, 
tries to depict Peter as a Jewish zealot of the well-known type. 


% John 18 1. 

1 Mark 14 43 ff. 

2 Mat 26 47 ff. 

2 Luke 22 47 ff. 

2 Ant., XVIII, 10 
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This Gospel does not conceal the fact that it does not hold Peter 
in high esteem,”} and while it naturally cannot do away entirely 
with the first and foremost disciple of the Nazarene, it endeavors 
to prove that he was inferior in comparison to other apostles. 

John 21 15-17 is typical of the attitude which this Gospel takes 
with regard to Peter. The passage clearly imitates Mat 16 17-19, 
but while in Mat Jesus praises Peter as the rock on which he will 
build his Church, the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel seems to doubt 
whether Peter is the man to lead the budding sect in the right 
way. With regard to the difference between John’s report on the 
arrest in Gethsemane and that of the other Gospels, two explana- 
tions offer themselves which, in the end, will lead to the same 
conclusion. John may have preserved a well-founded tradition 
which the Synoptics tried to suppress in order to keep Peter’s 
name free from associations with the Zealots. The other alter- 
native is that John has inserted Peter’s name arbitrarily, and 
for precisely the opposite purpose: in order to prove the Apostle 
of the Jewish Christians a Jewish Zealot. In view of the hatred 
for the Jewish nation of which the Fourth Gospel is compact, 
the second assumption seems to be more likely. But even if 
John’s account be pure fiction, this passage would and could 
never have been written had Simon Peter never had any con- 
nections whatsoever with the Zealots. 

The Fourth Gospel, however, is not the only document to 
prove that gentile Christian circles abused the leader of the 
Judaeo-Christian movement for being a Jewish nationalist. 
That such insinuations were known to later generations is. proved 
by the Pseudo-Clementine literature. In Homilies, XX, 18, 
and 19 and other passages,?> Peter says that Simon Magus, his 
opponent, slandered him in Antioch for being a “Magus, a 
murderer, a deceiver, and a juggler.” The first and the last two 
of those accusations may not have been very effective means of 


3 Cf. John 13 2; 20 11; 21 7, 14f., 20f. It is also strange to note that in 
John 1 42, Jesus gives Simon his new surname without any explanation. In 
contrast to the Synoptics, Peter, in John’s account (18 27), does not show any 
regret for having denied his master. 

24 Cf. John, 8 44 ff; 9 18 ff, 11 45, and passim. 

2s Recognitions X, 54, 58, and 59. 
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counter-propaganda, for even in the days of antiquity leaders of 
opposing movements called one another ‘‘deceivers,” “impos- 
tors,” “‘fakers,”’ and the like. 

On the other hand, the Clementina report that Simon’s cal- 
umnies infuriated the people of Antioch to such an extent that 
they wanted ‘‘to devour Peter’s flesh.”” There must have been 
something more serious behind those accusations, and the only 
one which would have not missed its effect upon the people of 
Antioch was that of having been a Jewish Zealot. During the 
Jewish War of the year 70 the situation of the Jews in Antioch 
had become precarious, for while they had been left alone as 
long as they were trusted to keep aloof from the nationalist 
uprisings in their mother country,” they barely escaped a pogrom 
of the worst kind when they were suspected of cherishing sym- 
pathies for the Zealots.”” 

It was in Antioch that the well-known clash between the 
Apostle of the Jews and the Apostle of the gentiles had taken 
place,” and it may be safe to assume that the quarrels between 
the two Christian factions did not end with the death of their 


respective leaders. If the opponents of the Jewish-Christian 
Church in Antioch wished to break the strong influence of the 
latter, there could be no safer way than to denounce its adherents 
as the followers of a man who, in his time, had been a member 
of the Zelotic movement. 


The Clementina, although written at a much later date, have 
undoubtedly preserved some reminiscences of those polemics, 
and they have also kept the main accusation against Peter. The 
word puatgévos “murderer,” or “blood-stained fellow,” can 
hardly have any other meaning. In the Clementine literature we 
do not find the slightest suggestion of what Peter’s adversaries 
meant to refer to, and there is also no other piece of Christian 
literature in which Peter is suspected of such actions. 


It is improbable that the Clementina invented the whole story 
for no other reason than to show Simon Magus in all his wicked- 


% Josephus, BJ, II, 18, 5. 
27 Ibidem, VII 3, 3. 
2% Gal 2 11 #. 
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ness. In the days of the most embittered antagonism between 
the followers of Peter and those of Paul, the latter had the most 
effective weapon of counter-propaganda when they succeeded 
in linking the leader of their adversaries with the sicarit, whose 
reputation for extreme violence has been proved not only by 
Josephus, but also in some Talmudic passages. Since the Latin 
word sicarius not only signifies that special group, but also is a 
synonym for ‘‘murderer,’’®® it is easy to see why the Clementina, 
no longer acquainted with the original happenings, took the 
word in its general sense, rendering it with the Greek puarpévos. 
It has been assumed that both the Homilies and Recognitions 
make use of material dating from an earlier period,” and it 
appears that the passages at issue have preserved some faint 
and blurred notion of actual polemics and struggles between 
Jewish and gentile Christians. What the Gospel of John wishes 
to make its readers understand between the lines, has undoubt- 
edly been voiced in a blunt and reckless manner by other antag- 
onists of the Jewish Christian Church: namely that its founder 
had been a man branded with the stigma of Zelotism, an accusa- 
tion behind which there may have been some truth. 


In view of those facts the verse in Mat from which we 
started gains a new and even stronger significance. Jesus had 
asked his disciples: ‘‘But who say ye that I am,” whereupon 
Simon answers: ‘Thou art the Messiah.”’ This confession takes 
even his master by surprise, for when he says: ‘‘Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father which is in heaven,” 
he shows clearly that he had not anticipated such a confession 
from the mouth of Peter.** If Simon had actually been a Zealot, 
as now appears likely, his mind would have been imbued with the 
traditional ideas with regard to a Messianic king who would 
crush the heathen with strength and power, and, triumphing 
over all the oppressors of the Jewish nation, would re-establish 


2° Cf. Harper’s Latin Dictionary, 1692, article sicarius (syn. percusser, 
homicida). 

3° Cf. The Ante-Nicene Fathers, VIII, 70 (M. B. Riddle, “Introductory 
Notice to the Pseudo-Clementine Literature.’’) 

3t P, Levertoff, ‘“The Gospel according to St. Matthew,” A New Commentary 
on Holy Scripture, 167: ‘‘An enthusiastic welcome of Peter’s faith.” 
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the glorious kingdom of the house of David. But when that 
Zealot suddently forswears all those notions, greeting the meek 
Galilean Rabbi as the promised Messiah, the latter cannot 
explain such a sudden conversion but by ascribing it to a Higher 
Will. And it must have been for that reason that in our passage 
Simon receives a new surname: Simon Bariona becomes Simon 
Cephas-Peter, the rock on which the future Church shall be 
established. 

Among the disciples of Jesus, there is still another Simon who 
is called ‘Simon the Zealot,’’? or “Simon the Canaanite,’’ 
which however, means the same, since “‘Canaanite’”’ is a mis- 
interpretation of the Hebrew °S3P, signifying ‘“‘Zealot.”3%4 The 
question may, therefore, be justified whether or not Simon 
Bariona and Simon Zelotes originally referred to the same person. 
The foremost objection to such a hypothesis would be the 
traditional number of the Apostles, but some scholars hold that 
the number of twelve is the invention of later generations.3s 
This theory is strongly supported by the beginning of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which was used by the Ebionites. 
Epiphanius reports that the introductory verses of that Gospel 
ran as follows: ‘“There came a man by the name of Jesus, and 
he was about thirty years old when he chose us. And when he 
came to Capernaum he entered into the house of Simon, who 
was surnamed Peter, and opened his mouth, and said, As I 
passed along the lake of Tiberias I chose John and James, sons 
of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew, and Thaddaeus, and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas Iscariot; and thee, Matthew. I called as 
thou wert sitting at the receipt of customs, and thou followedst 
me. I wish you to be twelve Apostles, for a testimony to Israel.”’5¢ 

Epiphanius does not bother to explain the strange fact that 
only eight disciples are named, whereas the last verse mentions 
twelve. Whether the original text did contain such a discrepancy, 


3? Luke 6 15; Acts 1 13. 

33 Mat 10 4; Mark 3 18. 

34 Cf. Klausner, Jesus, 284. 

3s Cf. M. Plath: ‘‘Warum hat die urchristliche Gemeinde auf die Ueber- 
lieferung der Judaserzahlungen Wert gelegt?” ZntW, 1916, 187. 

36 Epiphanius, Panarion, XXX, 13. 
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or whether Epiphanius has erred in his translation, can no longer 
be established. The number of eight disciples, however, comes 
closer to a very old passage in the Talmud? according to which 
Jesus had five disciples: Mattai, Naqai, Netzer, Buni, and Todah. 
Mattai and Todah are obviously Matthew and Thaddaeus. 
Netzer, as Klausner has suggested,3* is probably a corruption of 
Andrew, or Andrai. Buni has been explained to be another name 
for Nicodemus, in accordance with a passage in the Babylonian 
Talmud,3? while Klausner takes it for a corruption of Yuhanni.‘° 
I think, however, that this Buni, or Boni, owes his existence to a 
misunderstanding of the epithet Boavnpyés, given to John and 
James.“ There is some reason to assume that "33, in the days of 
Jesus, was still pronounced as "33, the Qammetz being pro- 
nounced 6 in the Galilean dialect. Later generations may have 
mistaken the first part of the epithet 127) °33,4 or 0), °23, for 
the proper name of a person. Thus far our talmudic passage 
contains five of the eight names quoted in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. 


But who is Naqai? Krauss thinks of Luke, but it is easier 


to assume that "NP is the result of an erroneous transposition 
of letters in the word °N3P. In other words, one of the two 
Simons is alluded to under his surname: the Zealot. It would be 
surprising if in an enumeration which thus far has proved to be 


37 Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin 43a. 
38 Klausner, Jesus, 30, 260. 
39° Bab. Talmud, Ta’anith, 20a. 
4 Klausner, Jesus, 30. 
# Mark 2 17. 
# Cf. the transliteration of Hebrew words in Josephus’ writings, e. g.: 
Ant., VIII, ii, 3 Banaias: (YN) in the Massoretic text 
ib. I, vi, 5;xvi, 2. Bathuel:  dan3 
ib. VI, viii, 1. Nathanael: 430) 
ib. IX, ix, 3; xii, 2; 
ib. iv, 5; iv, 7. Zacharias: i749? 
4 L. Baeck, Das Evangelium als Urkunde der jiidischen Glaubensgeschichte, 78. 
“ Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 12 (engl. edition). Klausner, Jesus, 260. However, 
it is just as possible that the epithet was Hebrew, instead of Aramaic, so that 
the words must be vocalized: 171 33, or: 8) °33. 
45S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach jiidischen Quellen, 57. 
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in accord with one of the oldest Christian traditions the name 
of the foremost disciple should be missing. 

This leads to the conclusion that Simon Bariona and Simon 
Zelotes were originally the same person. Later generations that 
no longer understood the true meaning of the word Bariona 
assumed that there had been two bearers of the name of Simon 
among the disciples of Jesus. It is also possible that, when the 
opponents of Peter’s followers tried to make capital of his having 
started as a ‘‘Zealot,” another Simon Zelotes was introduced in 
order to free Peter’s name from such a reproach. A parallel to 
such a happening would be offered by the example of Clement of 
Alexandria who, at a later date, tried to make a distinction 
between Peter and the Cephas who is named in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, in order to do away with the fact that ihere had 
ever been a quarrel between the two leading Apostles. 

The only real difference between the passage from the Baby- 
lonian Talmud and the opening verses of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews would, then, consist in that the former does not mention 
the name of Judas Iscariot. This fact deserves closest attention. 
Any possible assumption that the Talmud wishes to hush up the 
name of the traitor must be ruled out for the reason that in a 
later Jewish production, the Tol’doth Yeshu, Judas is exalted for 
having broken the spell of Jesus.47 The Tol‘doth, in their present 
form, date from the early Middle Ages, but S. Krauss has offered 
convincing proof that that pamphlet undoubtedly traces back 
to an “Ur-Toldoth” which was written as a polemical travesty 
of the ‘‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’’4* 

In other words, the basic core of the Tol’doth was probably 
written in the second century, since part of its contents were 
already known to Tertullian.4® The fact that the Talmudic 
passage does not know of any Judas Iscariot, while the Gospel 
of the Hebrews and the Tol’doth mention him, supports the view 


Clement of Alexandria, in his lost Hypotyposes, qucted by Eusebius in his 
Church History 1, 12. (Cf. McGiffert’s translation p. 99, n. 7). 

47 Cf. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu, 42 f., 55 f., 74 £., 99 f., and passim. 

#S. Krauss, ‘Neuere Ansichten ueber ‘Toldoth Jeschu’,” MGWJ, 1933, 
54f. 

# Tertullian, De spectaculis, XXX. (Ante-Nicene Fathers, III, 91). 
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of many modern scholars, according to which the person of the 
traitor did not exist in the earliest Christian traditions, but was 
added at a later date. This gains still further support by a 
passage in one version of the Tol‘doth’° according to which Jesus 
set out with six disciples whom Judas joined afterwards in order 
to spy on their master. The names of the Apostles, given in that 
report, differ greatly from the Talmudic passage which we 
quoted, but the fact that six disciples are mentioned seems to 
prove that the Tol‘doth have preserved a very old tradition, and 
that they have also kept a very faint reminiscence that the 
person of Judas is a later addition. 

The question arises, however: If Judas Iscariot is not an 
historical character, why was it the Jewish-Christian movement 
that introduced him into its accounts? Some scholars have 
assumed that Judas is but a personification of the Jewish nation 
in order to brand them as the betrayers of their own Messiah.s* 
But we have seen that Judas is already mentioned in the Gospel 
which was used by the Ebionites, and these Jewish Christians, 
although being very antagonistic to their Jewish contemporaries, 
still regarded themselves as part of the Jewish nation, which 
makes it highly improbable that they should have invented 
such a character in order to vilify the Jewish nation as a whole. 

The truth seems to be that Jewish Christianity found it 
necessary to introduce the person of Judas not for the sake of 
polemics against the Jews, but in self-defense against the gentile 
Christians. Several explanations have been offered for the word 
“Iscariot,”” but the only convincing one is that of Schulthess 
who has shown that Iscariot is a slight corruption of a. word 
stkariota, or ztkaridta, which is the same as sicarius. This 
theory is also supported by the various editions of the Tol’doth. 
It is true that the Tol‘doth make a distinction between Judas 
Iscariot who is victorious over Jesus,’ and the disciple who 
delivers Jesus to the Jews, but the reader still feels that in the 


8° Cf. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu, 33, 172. 

st Cf, M. Plath, in ZntW, 1916, 178 ff. 

52 Schulthess, Problem der Sprache Jesu, 54, cf. also Baeck, Das Evangelium, 
78 n. 2. 

83 Krauss, Leben Jesu, 42 f., 55 f., 74 £., 99 f. 
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“Ur-tol’doth” the two referred to the same person. The traitor 
is called G83 i339 1337 Ty? “Judah the gardener,”’4 ND2}55 
“The Robber,” or 8933 7? “Judah the robber,” ]2 TTT 
m2 “Judah, son of Zacharias,” and besides some other 
names,5?7 83°32 TTT ‘9 “Rabbi Judah the Thief.”5* The last 
phrase is most surprising: how is it possible to distinguish a 
“thief” with the title of “Rabbi”? If we remember however, 
that both Josephus and the Talmudim frequently call the 
Zealots “robbers” so that in Talmudical literature the Greek 
word Agorns has become a synonym for ‘‘Zealots,”5® we are led 
to the conclusion that “‘Judah the thief,” and “‘Judah the robber” 
are merely variations for ‘‘Judas sicarius.”©° 

The notion in the Fourth Gospel that Judas Iscariot was a 
“thief” probably goes back to this same tradition; but the 
author of the Gospel apparently had forgotten the peculiar 
meaning of that word and thus was compelled to explain that 
Judas had defrauded some of the funds with which he had been 
entrusted. The same Gospel also speaks of Judas as the son of a 
certain “Simon Iscariot,’ of whom the Synoptic Gospels do 


not make any mention. There is a strong suspicion that originally 
it was not Judas Sicarius, but Simon Sicarius who was accused of 
having betrayed his master. All four Gospels report that Peter 
denied its master in the hour of trial, and it is unthinkable that 


8 Ib., 80, 107 f., 147, 149. 

88 Ib., 44, 56 f. 

8 Ib., 44, n. 23. 

7 Ib., 267: W7Dt ja ANA, RNIN 73 ANT, XN¥S5 JA NON. 

# Ib., 147, 148. 

89 Krauss, Lehnwérterbuch, I1, 315; Levy Wérterbuch, II, 503. 

6 It has been suggested to regard N32) as an error for 822] (cf. MGW/J, 
1933, 53), but the synonym ND"), which is found in other versions of the 
Tol'doth, rather proves the opposite, viz., that 822] or 782] may be mistakes 
for an original 8222. This error must have occurred at a very early date, since 
Tertullian (De spectac. XXX) already refers to the legend of the “gardener” 
who hid the body of Jesus.— 1°75? ]3, in some versions, may owe its existence 
to an original 8OY75?. Concerning this spelling cf. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu, 
266. SMINA3 may be a corruption of the Latin praedator. 

& John 126. 

62 Ib. 6 71, 12 4, 13 2, 26. 

6 Mat 14 66 #.; Mark 26 69 #.; Luke 22 54 #.; John 17 25 @. 
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the antagonists of Peter’s Church would have overlooked those 
passages which offered themselves for an effectful counter- 
propaganda. 

And again it is the Tol‘doth which have kept some, if a very 
hazy and blurred, suggestion of the original connections. In one 
of their editions the name of the disciple who delivers Jesus is 
given as NN¥°S" ]2 NPNRD “Papa ben Retzitza.” Krauss is 
undoubtedly right when he takes “Papa” for Pope, referring to 
Peter, whom the Roman Church regards as its first bishop. 
SNS 13 NDPSD, however, does not mean the “pope in an egg- 
shell,’’ as Krauss assumed,® but owes its existence to a misunder- 
standing of the surname ‘“‘bariona.”” This word was misunder- 


stood as 131? 13, and, interpreting it as “the son of the dove,” 
the Jews apparently made a pun on it, calling Peter the son of 
the “‘chicken.”” Be this as it may, the passage proves that even 
Jewish circles had heard of the accusations by gentile Christians 
according to which Peter had betrayed his master. 

The difference between Peter’s threefold denial of Jesus and 
Judas’ betrayal is only “‘a relative one,” as M. Plath has pointed 


out. In view of this fact the following theory may be suggested: 
The Jewish Christian Church was confronted with a twofold 
problem. First of all, it had to clear its Apostle from the re- 
proach of Zelotism. Secondly, it had to prove that the actual 
betrayal of Jesus was not the work of Peter. Thus another 
character had to be introduced who was both the sicarius and 
the traitor. In order to avoid even the slightest reflection on 
Simon Peter, even the name of that person had to be different. 
The name of Judah was close at hand, for Judah was the brother 
of Joseph who had suggested selling him for twenty pieces of 
silver®? which became thirty in the story of Judas Iscariot’s 
betrayal. 

Thus a twofold purpose was achieved: first of all, it was shown 
that the sicarius among Jesus’ disciples was not Peter, but some- 


64 Krauss, Das Leben Jesu, 78. 

6s Ib., 267. 

6 ZntW, 1916,-179. 

% Gen 30 26 ff. 

® Mat 26 15, (in reference to Zech 11 12). 
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one else. Furthermore, the Judas-story counteracted the argu- 
ment of Peter’s antagonists who undoubtedly claimed that the 
Apostle had forfeited his exalted position by forsaking and 
denying his master in the hour of his plight. Compared to Judas’ 
deceitful action, Peter’s offence appeared much less grievous. 

Later on, when a compromise between Peter’s and Paul’s 
followers was effected, the united Church could not but accept 
the story of the traitor Judas, for otherwise it might have been 
at a loss how to claim Peter for one of its leading founders. But 
there were certain Jewish-Christian sects which did not accept 
that compromise, above all the Ebionites. As to the origin of 
that name there have been many controversies from the days 
of the Church Fathers, for even in the oldest Patristic literature 
there is no agreement as to whether that name is to be derived 
from the Hebrew 0°37°38 “the poor,” or whether the group re- 
ceived its name from an individual founder by the name of 
Ebion.® It is striking that Epiphanius, who quotes the former 
etymology, yet rejects it in favor of the assumption of a founder 
Ebion, although he admits that this name means “poor.”7° If 
in the face of such an obvious etymology, and after almost two 
centuries of contradictory explanations, Epiphanius still sticks 
to the theory of a personal founder, there must be more to it 
than is admitted by most scholars. 

In order to find a satisfactory explanation for the name of 
that sect, we once again have to refer to the word baryénd, 
which, as we saw, originally meant “violent,” and was applied 
to Jewish Zealots. It is easy to understand how it came that in 
later generations, when the Zelotic movement had been extin- 
guished for centuries, the word took the meaning of “brute,” 
or “ruffian.”” However, there are some passages in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud in which the word cannot be translated 
“Zealots,” while the translation “ruffians” would be just as 
unsatisfactory. 

The most striking of these passages” tells us that Rabbi 
Oshaya, in one of his speeches, had offended the household of 


% Cf. W. Beveridge, ‘‘Ebionites,” ERE, V, 139 ff. 
® Epiphanius, Panarion, XXX. 
7” Bab. Talmud, Ta’anith 24a. 
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the Patriarch, whereupon he was seized by the latter’s servants 
who wound a wrap around his neck and tortured him. But 
certain people, who in our passage are called 7°NNS 23, told 
them: ‘‘Let him alone, for although he also has vexed us, we see 
that (he utters) all his words for the sake of Heaven,— thus we 
say nothing to him, but let him alone. You, therefore, ought to 
act likewise!” 

Our usual texts have the reading MND °]3 which Rashi takes 
for 8D) °33 with the consequent meaning: ‘‘the people of the 
city.” But setting apart the fact that 7’N&D would mean his 
city which would make little sense here, there is no obvious 
reason why the Talmud should spell such a well-known word as 
8D) in such an unusual way. On the contrary, the insertion of 
the mater lectionis rather indicates that the intention was to 
exclude any possibility of taking the word in question for the 
equivalent of ‘‘city.” 

The spelling 7’NND suggests the name of 72ND? Mattya, 
Matthew, and “sons of Matthew” would be a very appropriate 
name for a Jewish-Christian sect,73 especially since the author- 
ship of the ‘“‘Gospel according to the Hebrews” was ascribed to 
that Apostle. But it is interesting to note that one Ms.7s 
has the variant °27"2 °37 instead of 7°MND 723. The trans- 
lation ‘‘ruffians’’ would not make any sense here, first of all 
because it would not offer any parallel to ‘‘sons of Matthew,” 
and secondly for the simple reason that it is hardly the habit of 
ruffians to assist the weak in their distress, especially if they have 
a personal feud with the latter. 

It rather looks as though °31°3 is but another name for a 
Jewish-Christian sect. Oshaya, one of the leading theologians of 


7 For the spelling 7°N2, Matthew, see Levy, Wérterbuch, III, 296. The 
addition of the 8 in our text was to avoid any confusion with 7D “his town.” 

73 Cf. E. F. Scott, Literature of the NT, 72: ‘‘According to the usual theory, 
he (Matthew) was the champion of Jewish Christianity, as against the more 
liberal teaching of Paul.” 

7 Cf. Jerome, De vir. illustr., III. Cf. also G. F. Moore, Judaism, III, 54; 
and Hoennicke, Das Judenchristentum, 98, n.3; 201. McGiffert (Eusebius, 
159) maintains that the “Gospel of the Hebrews’’ in its original form was 
identical with the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew. 

% Cf. Levy, Warterbuch, I, 266. 
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his generation, has been proved to have been in contact with 
Christian circles.?* The people who intervened in his favor were 
probably Jewish Christians, living in Sepphoris, the residence of 
the Jewish Patriarch. While they disliked Oshaya’s theological 
attacks, they respected the sincerity of his motives. 

The name of Bary6né may have been given to that sect at a 
time when Paul’s followers were still as hostile towards the 
person of Peter as against his original Church. We saw that in 
Antioch they tried to brand the Jewish Christians as the “‘fol- 
lowers of the murderer,’’ namely the sicarius, and they may 
have tried that means of propaganda everywhere. Even after 
the great compromise in the Church that name stuck to those 
Jewish Christians who maintained that they preserved Peter’s 
original teachings. 

In the Babylonian Talmud there are two other accounts in 
which Baryéné apparently refers to the same Jewish Christian 
group. In the first of them it is told’? that Rabbi Meir was 
“vexed” by Barydéné who lived in his neighborhood, so that he 
finally resolved to pray for their destruction. His wife Beruria, 
however, admonished him not to pray for the destruction of the 
sinners, but for that of the sims. It is typical of the arrangement 
of Talmudical accounts that in most cases there is some connec- 
tion, however faint, between a report and the following or the 
foregoing passages. In our case our report is followed by the 
account of a debate between the same woman, Beruria, and a 
Min, which denotes the adherent of a Christian sect. The verb 
"yx ‘‘to vex’’ has sometimes the special meaning of ‘‘to vex a 
person with scriptural passages,” or, in other words, to attempt 
to convert people on the basis of biblical passages. The com- 
plaint of the Jewish Christians against Rabbi Oshaya that he 
had vexed them, apparently refers to the same technique of 
religious disputations. 

A third account in the Talrnud”® records that Rabbi Zera had 
friendly intercourse with Barydné, living in his neighborhood, in 


%6 Cf. W. Bacher, “The Church Father Origen and Hoshaya,” JQR, III, 
357 ff. 

7 Bab. Talmud, B’rakhot 10a. 

® Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin 37a. 
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order to make them “return in repentance,” but the other 
Rabbis disapproved of his endeavors. If the word "37°13 in this 
passage meant “brutes,” or “ruffians,”’ the disapproving attitude 
of Rabbi Zera’s colleagues would be inexplicable, since according 
to the standards of their ethics it would have been a sacred 
duty to reform wicked fellows. The matter would have been 
different with religious disputations between the adherents of the 
old faith and the followers of the new creed. The Rabbis may 
have been afraid lest Rabbi Zera, with all his attempts to convert 
those men, be suspected of inclinations towards the new faith. 
Additional proof of that Baryéné, as in the other two passages, 
refers to Jewish Christians may be found in the fact that this 
report is anticipated by another account in which Rabbi Zera 
repudiates a Min, so that the connection between the two stories 
is obvious. 


All this demonstrates sufficiently that there actually was a 
Jewish Christian sect which, at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, and even later on, still bore the name of Baryéné, so called 
after Simon Bariona. But, the original meaning and etymology 


of that name became gradually blurred and obscure, which is 
proved by the fact that in the first of the Talmudical texts which 
we quoted the reading °31"2 "3M is preserved in only one Ms., 
while the other editions preferred 7’NND 33, as being more 
intelligible. And it may not be accidental that this account of 
the event in Sepphoris dates from about the same time in which 
the Church Fathers begin to mention the Ebionites.79 


For the name of Ebion, or Ebiona, may owe its existence to a 
misinterpretation of the word Bariona. The members of that 
sect apparently never called themselves by that name, at least 
not before the second half of the fourth century. On the other 
hand, their traditions do not record anything about any other 
founder of their Church but Peter. Concerning Peter, however, 
they had traditions which greatly differed from those of the 
Gospels and the Acts, such as accounts on Peter’s travels, his 


7 Irenaeus, Adv. haer., XXVII; Tertullian, De Praescr. haer., XXXIII; 
Adv. omnes haereses, 111; Hippolytus, VII.22.; Origen, Contra Celsum, I1.1, 
De principiis IV.22. 
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daily ablutions, his abstinence from al! animal food, and the 
like.*° There is no doubt that they regarded themselves as the 
true Church of Peter. 

And it is striking to note that certain matters which Jerome 
and Epiphanius tell about Ebion may just as well be applied 
to Peter. Jerome claims that certain parts of the “Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews” were ascribed to the authorship of 
Ebion.* Modern students of the NT have reached the con- 
clusion that at least the core of the Gospel of Mark was written 
under the direct influence of Peter, while Mat took ‘‘Mark as the 
basis of his Gospel.” *? The ‘‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
which the Ebionites claimed to be the true Gospel of Matthew, 
was probably in much closer connection with the Ur-Marcus 
than the present text of Matthew indicates. 

Furthermore, Ebion is credited with having preached the 
xnpvyya both in Asia and in Rome,*’ which would be equally 
true with regard to Peter. If a missionary extended his work to 
such a wide range that a later tradition, even a blurred and 
hostile one, still remembers those facts, he cannot have been an 
obscure person, but a man who matched Paul’s influence as a 
missionary, which leaves Peter as the only possible choice. 

But how could Bariona ever have become Ebiona? Epiphanius, 
without suspecting, of course, that the Ebion of the Ebionites 
was identical with the Peter of the Gospels, still furnishes us a 
clue to the solution of the problem. In his uncritical and un- 
historical manner he accepts everthing which he has ever been 
told about Ebion so that we may discard most of his accusations 
as unfounded. But the first of the bad qualities which he 
ascribes to Ebion, is remarkable: he claims that ‘“Ebion had 
adapted 76 Bdedvpéy the abomination of the Samaritans.” 

This phrase is intelligible only as having originated from the 


% Epiphanius, Panarion, XXX, 15, 16. Peter’s ascetism is also mentioned 
in Recognitions, VII, 6. 

8 Jerome, Commentary on Galatians, III, 4, and On Titus, III, 10. 

& Cf. C. H. Turner: “Mark and his authorities,” A New Commentary on 
Holy Scripture, part II, 47. 

8s Epiphanius, Panarion, XXX, 18. 

8% Ib., XXX, 1. 
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Jews who suspected the Samaritans of idolatry, claiming that the 
latter worshipped the image of a dove in their sanctuary on Mt. 
Gerizim.*s Epiphanius, therefore, seems to have taken over that 
accusation from a Jew, and it is strange to note that of all the 
books of his voluminous Panarion he interrupts his course of 
thoughts in the chapter “Against the Ebionites’’ with a lengthy 
report concerning a certain Jew, by the name of Joseph, who 
told the credulous bishop the most absurd stories which Epi- 
phanius took for plain truth. Joseph probably told him that 
the Jews regarded the founder of the Jewish Christian Church 
as a dove-worshipper, which idolatry he had taken over from the 
Samaritans. 

According to the Acts, the Samaritans® were the first non- 
Jewish group of people whom Peter approached on behalf of his 
missionary work. This alone would have been sufficient to make 
his Jewish contemporaries suspicious of the new sect, which thus 
far had started as a purely Jewish movement, but now began to 
accept people whom the Jews long since suspected of idolatry. 
This suspicion was undoubtedly increased by the manner in 
which Peter confirmed those conversions: ‘‘they laid their hands 
on them and they received the Holy Ghost,’’*? which, according 
to the oldest Christian traditions, was symbolized by a dove. 
The Ebionites were reported to have taught that ‘‘Jesus was a 
human being, but after his baptism Christ descended upon him 
in the form of a dove.’’** And the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” as quoted by Epiphanius, says that Jesus on the 
occasion of his baptism “‘saw the Holy Spirit of God in the form 
of a dove which came down and descended upon him;’’®® which 
proves that the corresponding passages in the accepted Gospels 
refer to one of the oldest teachings of earliest Christianity that 
probably was attributed to Peter himself. 

This suspicion of ‘‘dove-worshipping’”’ may have caused the 


8s Pal. Talmud, Abhodah zarah 44d; Bab. Talmud, Chulin 6a. 

8 Acts 8 4 ff. 

87 Ib., 17. 

8 Epiphanius, Panarion, XXX, 14; cf. also Irenaeus I, 26, and Hippolytus, 
VII, 21. 

% Epiphanius, Panarion, XXX, 1. 
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Jews to make a pun on Peter’s surname. Either by purpose, or 
inadvertently, they mistook Bariona for “the son of Jonah,” and 
since the word also means ‘“‘dove,” they called Peter: 737 38 
“Father of the Dove.”” That the word was originally pronounced: 
Abhyon(a) is proved by Syriac texts which call the members of 
that sect Abhydnayé.°° 

This nickname was taken up by the antagonists of Peter’s 
Church, and while at a later date they tried to bring it in con- 
nection with the Hebrew ]7’238, the original tradition of a founder 
Ebion was too strong to be forgotten. The Ebionites were un- 
doubtedly identical with the Baryoné in Talmudic accounts who 
were named after Simon Bariona, and this leads to the conclusion 
that the Ebionites did not merely represent a heretical movement 
that, re-approaching Judaism, had broken away from early 
Christianity, as almost all modern scholars assume,— but that 
they were justified in their claim to represent Simon Peter’s 
original Church. 


» Cf. Levy, Worterbuch, I, 9. 





NOTES ON THE GREEK ENOCH 


G. ZUNTZ 


HE new Enoch papyrus is the work of a careless scribe copy- 

ing from a faulty manuscript. The editor has done admi- 
rable work in deciphering it and restoring damaged parts; he has 
also corrected countless scribal errors and shown the way to 
reconstructing the archetype.* The following are suggestions on 
the text and the interpretation of a few passages, on the lines 
laid down in the editio princeps.? 


P. 3, 29, dvacrabjoovrat: leg. dvacra\tw)OjoovTat. 
“They will rise” would be &vagrngovrar;3 and what could it 
mean in the context? The “righteous” have conveyed the 


indictment of the “‘sinners” to the Most High eis uvnpudovvor, 
i. e. so that he shall remember it4 “‘in the day of the destruction 


* The Last chapters of Enoch in Greek, edited by Campbell Bonner, with the 
collaboration of Herbert C. Youtie, 1937 (Studies and Documents VIII). 

2 These notes would not have been written but for the great kindness with 
which some tentative suggestions had been received by the editors of the 
Greek Enoch. Professor C. Bonner and, through him, Professor Youtie 
put the present writer under a great obligation by their encouraging reply; 
their expert and detailed criticism has at many points stimulated his devrépas 
gpovrisas. 

3 The form extant in the papyrus is not attested anywhere else in this 
sense; if it were to appear it must be expected, on the strength of other com- 
pounds of tornut, to be a passive, and to mean “will be erected.” 

4Cf. J. Jeremias, ZNTW, XXXVIII (1939), 116. — Mvnpdovvor then is 
not here equivalent to uvnpetor (as it is e. g. Sap Sal 10 8) but, in accordance 
with hellenistic tendencies (see Blass-Debrunner, §110), stands for urnun 
and pvnuoobvn: as it does frequently in the LXX (Deut 3226; Ps 3317; 
Sir 44 19; al.). The nearest parallel to the present passage is Tob 12 12 (Raphael 
speaking): éy@ mpoonyayov Td pynudovvoy Ths mpocevx7s buGv évwmov TOU 
ayiov i.e. “I reminded him of it.” This connotation of uynpdcuvor is illus- 
trated by two instructive variants: Ps 825 the highly archaic bilingual 
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of unrighteousness.” When this day comes the unrighteous 
ovvrapaxOnoovta kai dvacra(tw)PynoovTa.,' i. e. either “will be 
confounded and made homeless’ or, preferably, they “‘will be 
troubled and upset.’ 

’Avacraréw is fairly frequent in quotations from the Hexapla.? 
Symmachus, fond also of the adjective &vaoratos=vagans, 
errabundus, uses it instead of the gebyeww or dvacKxoprifew of 
the LXX, to render Hebrew verbs implying restless agitation.® 
Tapdoow, especially in the passive, is exceedingly frequent in 
the LXX, with the notion of disquiet and anxiety;? cuvrapdoow 
has the same notion (e. g.) in the formula, recurring three times 
in the psalms’° {va ri ouvrapdooes we.** The &AXos (another 
translator) quoted in the Hexapla for Hab 316 has a special 
bearing upon our text: 


aveoratwtn (érronOy LXX) ra ordayxva pov... 
eiaédv Tpdpos eis Ta b0Ta pov, 
kar’ éuavTov érapaxOnr, 


for here we have the combination of dvagrarovv and tapaooeyr, 
so closely related in meaning. The same combination recurs 


Codex Veronensis R has odx éorat els pvnudovvoy, and non erit in memoria, 
for ob uy pvnoOp of the other MSS., and in Acts 10 31 €uvjodnoay equals the 
aveBnoay eis uvnudovvor of ib. 4. 

5 Cf. d(va)orntwoay p. 7, 30, (ka)ragovow p. 8, 19, ebp()nre p. 9, 26; 
Bonner, Introduction, 17. 

6 In its final form this conjecture is due to Professor Bonner. I had at 
first thought it possible that the form of the papyrus could be regarded as a 
substitute for it. 

7 In the LXX it is not used. Theodotion has it Dan 7 23, (for ouprarnoet 
LXX) in agreement with the Masoretic text. 

8Symmachus: dveoratwOyoav, Is 223; avacratrwOnre, Jer 3025 (=49 30 
Mas.); dvacratwoor, Ps 58 12 (and Is 37 13 dveoratwoe for a Hebrew proper 
name). Aquila has 4vacrarov, Ps 101, for weravacrevov LXX. 

9E.g., ErapaxOn rhv Wuxnv, Gen 418; érapaxOnoav aobvero, Ps 756; 
érapaxOnoav écadevOnoar, Ps 47 5. 

10 Ps 416, 12, 425; cf. Hos 118; Dan (Theod.) 45, 19, 728; 1 Macc 36. 
In three other places it means ‘‘to destroy.” 

11 These shades of meaning are based on the usage of Koine Greek: ava- 
orarot we “he drives me mad” exclaims the mother of the naughty Theon 
(P. Oxy. 119, cf. Acts 176), and pndéy tapaxOps “do not worry” is in P. 
Tebt. 315 (cf. Is 8 12). 
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Gal 510 and 11, where the AV comes nearer to an adequate 
rendering than do several modern commentators. 

On the strength of these parallels it is reasonable to under- 
stand that the two verbs in Enoch indicate the general feeling 
of trouble and desperation among sinners at the imminence of 
the judgment. In the following verses the symptoms are given 
in detail. 

The Ethiopic has “they will arise,” i. e. the corruption was 
already in the archetype of the papyrus from which the Greek 
original of the Ethiopic was also derived. The same relation 
demonstrably exists between the Papyrus Bouriant and the 
Ethiopic. As close parallels we may quote 1011, djAwoor, 
pap. = “‘make clear’’ of the Ethiopic; the original dje0r is pre- 
served here by Syncellus, and 15 9 &vwrépwy pap. = ‘‘from those 
above” Ethiopic: avOpwmwy (i. e. dv@v) Syncellus.” 


P. 3, 32, (€)xragovovr: leg. orapatover. 

For this corrupt word the editor suggests éxrounoovowy, with 
the notion of “giving away for adoption.” Iszus and Dio 
Cassius are not the witnesses one would readily call upon to 
establish an unusual notion in Enoch; moreover an action like 
this would be evidence of tender care, while here some action of 
violence and despair is demanded by the context. This demand 
is not satisfied by Kenyon’s ingenious conjecture €x(o)ragovew.™ 
The Ethiopic equivalent of the corrupt word was rendered 


1 The data cannot be explained on the assumption that dvacrjoovrat was 
in the original Greek, or that it was avacra@noovrat with the notion of the 
conjecture proposed. The latter is excluded by the parallels adduced, and 
the former by its connotation: the Attic dviorac@a: bd twvos is foreign to 
the Greek used by Jewish translators, while with them aviorac@ax is exceed- 
ingly frequent in its primitive meaning ‘“‘to rise.”” Besides it would be difficult 
on this basis to explain the reading of the papyrus. 

13 For instances cf. Charles, 1912, p. XVIII. 

™ See editor’s note ad loc.. Even if it were granted that éxowav could refer 
also to a violent removal (by the mothers!) of the unborn child, this would 
not denote a possible intermediate stage of the action between éxBaddew 
and éyxaraXeirev. The notion of parturition or abortion is already in the 
preceding word: in accordance with Greek usage éxBaddev is here the 
equivalent of the hiphil of the Hebrew $p) which has these connotations. 
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“snatch up” by Professor Worrell, and ‘‘carry off’? by Charles. 
The latter expressly rejected the translation ‘‘rend to pieces” 
given by earlier scholars including Dillmann, Flemming and 
Martin. If this were nevertheless possible it would point to 
omapaéovow as the (far distant) source of the corruption. As to 
the initial letters of exmagovowy in the papyrus, K is not seldom 
a product of C-shaped sigma wrongly combined with a preceding 
hasta,’ while the o, instead of &, may be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Badovow preceding. The progress, then, of the sup- 
posed corruption would be from orapaéovow to cralpaloovow™ 
and hence to (€)xaagovo.v. Admittedly this is a long process, 
but in the end a satisfactory text is secured. 


P. 5, 29, puddénre: leg. préEnre (“burn” Ethiopic) 

The emendation was suggested by the editor,’? but not re- 
ceived into the text because the reading of the papyrus was 
supposed to be supported by the variant ‘‘save”’ in the Ethiopic 
MS. Q. It is, however, a case of independent corruption in these 
two witnesses. ‘‘To guard in fire” makes no sense, while “burning 


with fire’’ suits the context, the preposition év, instead of the 
instrumental, rendering the Hebrew 2 as in 99 16=p. 4 36 
(supplement) and very frequently in the Papyrus Bouriant*™ and 
the LXX. 

The deviation of Q from the Ethiopic standard can be recog- 
nised as a scribal error even by one not acquainted with this 
language;’? it results in a wording not really identical with, and 
still more absurd than, that of the papyrus. It must also be 
borne in mind that the Ethiopic is a single translation, based on 
one (good) MS. of the Greek text, whose corruptions it occa- 
sionally reflects. On these data it is impossible to explain how 
both an original reading of the Greek and its corruption should 
be reflected in the Ethiopic, the latter by one MS. and the former 
by all the rest. 


ts For a comparable misreading cf. below note 43. 

6 Cf. above note 5. 

11 Cf. wip pdeyov, LXX, Exod 2417, al., pAeyerv transitive Mal 3 19. 

%8 See Radermacher’s index. 

19 See Charles’ edition of the Ethiopic and, on the faulty writing of Q, 
Flemming’s preface. 
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P. 6, 39-7, 4. 

Owing to the far-reaching agreement, in ch. 101, between the 
Ethiopic and the Greek, and the stereotyped style of this kind 
of literature, the lacuna at the bottom of p. 6 can be filled in 
with some confidence, the test being in the fact that the three 
missing lines are conveniently filled by a retranslation from the 
Ethiopic, (e. g.) 

6, 39 kal ot ixObes [aro8avovr— 
[rau'™ xai wavta Ta év airy dpets dé of 
[auaptwrol (oi)?* éri rhs ys abrov ob goPei— 
[o0e. odxi éroinoe tov obpavdy Kal Thy 

7,1 ynlv «ri. 

This is an easy game; it has however some value as illustrat- 
ing the clear progress of the thought, identical in Greek and 
Ethiopic. When this is realised, the omission shortly afterwards 
of almost exactly one line becomes evident. It was caused in 
the papyrus by homoioteleuton and is safely restored from 
the Ethiopic: 

p. 7,3 of vaixAnpor THv Oadaccav 
goBovvrar, (oi 5€ duaptwrol tov tyrorov ob 
goBovvra.).7 


This eloquent chapter was written not with the purpose of 
proving that “sailors fear the sea,” but to substantiate the in- 
dictment against ‘‘the sinners” who remain insensitive to the 
evidence throughout nature of the might of the Most High.” 

The author then turns to a new subject: the terrors of the 
Day of Judgment, when these very sinners will get their reward. 
That they are meant by ég’ duds would not be clear without 
the supplement. 

In the following, the scribe of the papyrus appears to have 

% In the Ethiopic “‘all its’’ before ‘‘fishes” seems to be due to repetition 
of the following ravra ra év abrp. 

2» Cf. p. 1, 6. 

21 Many omissions of this kind were noted by the editor, (e. g.) p. 8, 5, 
9, 26 and 11, 8; in the Papyrus Bouriant 5 4 a similar one is demonstrated by 
comparison with the parallel text of Syncellus. 

22 Cf. Enoch ch. 2-5; Jer 5 22; Job 38 8-11; Sir 43 24; Corp. Herm. V, 4. 

%3 This is stressed in the Ethiopic text by the insertion of the formula 
“‘In those days.” 
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added to the errors of the MS. from which he copied. The 
editor has done much to undo these. In order to continue his 
work it will be useful first to set out the Greek and Ethiopic in 
parallel columns: 


p. 7,4-15 


In those days 
. (a) when he has brought 
a grievous fire 
upon you 


whither will ye flee 
and where will ye find 
deliverance? 
(b) and when he launches 
his word 
against you 
will you not be affrighted 
and fear? 


. (a) And all the luminaries 
shall be affrighted 
with great fear 
(b) and all the earth 
shall be affrighted 
and tremble 
and be alarmed 
(c) and all the angels 
(a) shall execute 
their commands 
(8) and shall seek to hide 
from the presence 
of the Great Glory 
(d) and (all) the children of the 
earth 
shall tremble and quake 
(e) and ye sinners 
shall be accursed forever 
and ye shall have no peace. 


Kai 
brav exBadn 
ép’ dpas 
TOV KAvVdwYA TOU mupds TIS 
Kaboews bpov 
Tov amrodparres 
ownoecbe; 


kal drav d@ 
éy” duas 
guvnv abrov 
otk écecBe ovvoerdpevor 
kal goBovpevor; 


Axo peyary 
(cf. cB) 


Kal } Yn oburaca 
CELOMEVN 
kal Tpéuovca 
Kal tuvrpafopern (?) 
Kai ot Gyyedou (obumravtes)* 
ouvTehourTes 
TO cuvtaxbev abrois 
Kal 6 odpavds kal of gwornpes 
cevopevor (cf. 2a) 


Kal (cerduevor Kal) Tpéyovres 


amavres ot viol ths yrs 
kal duets auaptwrol 
émuxaraparto. els Tov ai@va* 
otk éorw dpyiv xaipev. 


4 The supplement is easy (the original had obvmavTes as in line 9) in view 
of the two following oup-. 

9s Cf. 1414 cerduevos Kai Tpéuwy corresponding with Ethiopic ‘“‘quaked 
and trembled”; goBos kal rpduos, 15, 133, 14 12. 

% Cf. Gen 3 14: bre Exoinoas TovToO, émixaraparos ad, cf. ib. 17; Sap Sal 
14 8: TO xetporoinrov 5é, Emkaraparov abrd kal 6 ronoas abré; ib. 151: 
ov 6€, 6 beds, xpnoros ... Kal édeer drow Ta Tarra, 
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The following conclusions emerge from this juxtaposition: 


(1) The whole text is, if not a poem, at least rhythmical prose 
with a clear and rational distribution of the cola. 

(2) In the first strophe, the Greek and the Ethiopic are identical 
(except that éy’ duds and the direct object are twice trans- 
posed and the Ethiopic at one place, “a grievous fire,” 
somewhat condensed). 

(3) As to the second strophe, there is close correspondence in 
some subsections, and strange differences in others. 

(4) Between the two strophae #xw pweyaAw is void of meaning: 
nothing corresponds to it in the Ethiopic.”’ 


The general agreement between the Greek and Ethiopic con- 
firms Mr. H. G. Youtie’s transformation of the accusatives in 
line 9 of the papyrus into nominatives,* and the addition of ob« 
in line 7, the long series of participles taking the place of pre- 
dicates. It might thus seem possible in the following lines (11-15) 
to effect a readable text without any conjectures by putting 
commas after ce:duevor line 12 and after duaprwdol line 14 


(but not after tpéuovres, line 13)?9 and to translate: “Heaven 
and stars (will be) shaken, and trembling (will be) all the sons 
of the earth, and ye, sinners, (will be) accursed for ever.” 

This, however, though making sense of the text as it stands, 
would not settle the problems raised by its peculiar shortcomings. 
The characteristic deviations from the Ethiopic all point to a 
more deep-seated corruption in an ancestor of the papyrus. 
They are the following: 


27 “Fearing with a great noise” is absurd. [The editor translates ‘Will ye 
not be shaken and affrighted by the mighty sound?’ See also his note, p. 7, 8]. 
i had thought of pushing 7x@ mey. two lines higher up in the papyrus. It 
would indeed make sense there, but it would be redundant, spoiling the 
rhythm of the passage and the parallelism with the Ethiopic. 

% The same error is in Pap. Bouriant 1414 (p. 38, 26 Rad.). After 
removing #xX@ “eyaAw it would be possible to make the accusatives dependent 
on goBetobe and, omitting the supplement line 4 suggested above, to seek a 
parallelism between the sailors “fearing the sea” and the sinners “fearing 
the earth.” In the context however this would be preposterous, losing the 
point of both passages and bridging over the factual breach between chapters 
101 and 102. 

2 Thus the addition of xai line 13 would not become necessary. 
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(a) #xXw weyadw belongs nowhere. 

(b) immediately afterwards, the Ethiopic (2a) has a passage to 
which nothing corresponds in the Greek. But an analogous 
section follows in the papyrus at the only other place (2c) 
where the Ethiopic has no Greek equivalent. And it is 
imperative that there should be one: the terror of the 
angels is a necessary trait in the apocalyptic picture. 

In section 2d the typical bipartite expression ‘‘tremble and 
quake” is represented in the Greek only by the one word 
TpéuovTes. 

Finally, the arrangement of the whole of the second strophe 
in the Ethiopic is superior to the Greek: stars and earth, 
angels and men make two homologous pairs; not so, in the 
Greek, earth, angels, stars and men. Rhythmically the 
Ethiopic has a beautiful crescendo: the Greek has no 
rhythm whatever. 


I suggest that all these shortcomings of the Greek originated 
in one scribal error, and that, but for one or two minute points, 
its genuine form is here faithfully rendered by the Ethiopic. In 


2a it read, after ouvcebpevor kal goBobuevor: cal 6 ovpavos 
kal of gwornpes (or “kal of gwornpes cbutartes”?) vewdpmevor 
goBw peyadw. The scribe of an ancestor of the papyrus left out 
kal... oewdpuevo. by homoioteleuton. Bbw weyadw remained 
and in the course of repeated copying was corrupted into #x@ 
peyadw. A corrector wrote the missing words in the margin. 
The frequent recurrence, in this section, of the word cembpevor 
caused this scholion in a subsequent copy to be placed a little 
lower down and beside the equivalent of c8.3° A copyist sup- 
posed it to be intended to replace c8.5 Thus section a remained 
without an equivalent, part of which expelled c8 from its proper 
place.3? 

If then in this section the Ethiopic reflects the basic Greek on 
the whole more faithfully than does the papyrus, it can still be 

» It may have been, (e. g.) GmoxpuBjoovra: ard mpoowmou rns SdEns THs 
peyanns (cf. 14 20). 

3* The intrusion of a marginal gloss is a frequent feature of the Pap. Bouriant, 
see 22, 81, 18 15, 22 13. 


3 A far more extensive corruption is shown in Pap. Bouriant by Syncellus 
ad 15 10, p. 42, 15 Rad. 
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corrected from it in one or two instances. I am not sure that in 
2a “the heaven” should be inserted from the Greek: the paral- 


lels b, c, d are against it. But in d ‘“{all) the children” seems 
certain. 


P. 7, 23-41. 

The baffling scribal blunders in this passage have been dealt 
with, in the editio princeps, with great success. I have therefore 
little to put forward by way of textual alteration, but would 
suggest a different interpretation. 

The Ethiopic is here widely different from, and on the whole 
inferior to, the Greek. In the former, the beginning of v. 9 is 
very weak; so is the whole of v. 10. The editors, in order to 
make some conceivable sense of the Ethiopic, had to introduce 
a frequent change of speakers, which however fails to result in 
a straight argument. It is therefore reasonable here to interpret 
the Greek independently of the Ethiopic. 

The whole of it (lines 25-41) appears to be spoken by the 
sinners jeering at the righteous.3 “Tyas in line 32 should, then, 


be #uas: the normal itacism, as p. 7, 37 and 9, 7.54 Tovyapour 
thereafter aptly introduces a conclusion drawn by the speaker; 
but the following infinitives lack the governing verb. For 
reasons considered also by the editor we may insert (xadv 
qty) after trouyapovv.ss The whole is a variation on Is 2213 


33 Their argument is rebutted ch. 1031-4; the contrasting picture of the 
death of the sinner, blessed only in appearance, follows ib. 5-8, this, too, 
without an interlocutor; compare 1026 with 1035, and 10211 with 1036 
(after the lacuna indicated by the editor). 

34 This was suggested in the footnote ad loc. by the editor, who also took 
exception to the infinitives yayety xal wety. After épav they are indeed 
against the rules not only of educated Greek, but also of the koine and even 
of the LXX. There is however, beside the doubtful passage Thucyd. VIII, 
60, 3, an infin. fut. in Josephus, BJ, III, vii, 15 and in Dion. Hal., Ant., 
XI, xvi, 5 (Kiihner-Gerth § 484,?), an aorist in LXX Dan 245 (€wpaxas ... 
tpnOnvat AiPov), and a present 2 Macc 46 closely similar to the Thucydidean 
passage: éwpa ddivarov elvat. This is not much, yet probably sufficient to 
vouch for the genuineness of the infinitives in Enoch. 

35 Cf. Jon 48: Kaddv por drofavety. This supplement provides a possible 
explanation, however precarious, of the deviation of the Ethiopic: “ye are 
content” would be a fairly apt translation, presupposing the itacism pty for 
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(1 Cor 15 32) closely paralleled by passages in Sap Sal 
2-5.36 

In line 35 I cannot follow J. Jeremias who interprets of 
Stxaovvres aidtlo’s in the sense, so frequent in the LXX, 
of “‘acquitting” ;37 for this would not fit into the context even if 
the change of speaker, which this interpretation would necessi- 
tate, were granted. There is, indeed, resentment and doubt 
caused by the earthly welfare of the sinners, but there is here 
nobody to “acquit” them or to “put them in the right.” Nor 
do they ‘justify themselves’: they harp on their continued 
good luck and on the common fate of death awaiting, and 
extinguishing, the righteous and the sinner alike. 


With the editor I would regard oi dixacovvres EavTovs as a 
nominativus pendens,3* but, against him and in accordance with 
the Ethiopic, would suppose it to point to the righteous. ‘“Those 
who affect righteousness” would thus afford a close parallel to 
Luke 16 15.59 


In line 37 dixavoobvy means “divine help, deliverance, 
blessing,”’ corresponding to the Hebrew P'T¥ and p'TS reflected, 
in this sense, in numerous places in the LXX.‘° Enoch p. 4, 7 


ftv as just before. And “I tell you” may be a mistaken second translation 
of the same two words, referring KaNOv to Kadéw (kaddv, written KaAd, could 
become Kah@). 

3¢ Cf. especially Sap 2 6, 32, 5 4. 

31 ZNTW, XXXVIII (1939), 117. 

38 Cf. Radermacher, p. 150, for Enoch (e. g. 15 7, 8), for the LXX see (e. g.) 
H. G. J. Thiersch, De Pent. Versione Alex., 1841, 130 f. (“‘“exempla innumera’’). 

3% The Hebrew I suppose to have been o’p7x¥ (or o’p1¥D) owD) (“those 
who put themselves in the right, i. e. declare themselves to be righteous’’), 
comparing Jer 311 bx qy’... my) mpIy which is rendered édualwoev 
THY ux avtov copand in the LXX. mp}, here (as Deut 4 15 al.) rendered 
literally by Yuvx7, stands for the reflexive; thercfore the same Hebrew phrase 
(wD) ipis->y) is rendered dt6Te dregnver éavrov Sixarov Job 322. 

 E.g., Is 412, 45 8, 4613; Ps 10217. The details concerning this adapta- 
tion of the Greek dtxavooivn to the Hebrew can be found in Gesenius and 
in Kittel’s Lexikon zum N. T., II, 197. It is remarkable that in the LXX 
this un-Greek notion is often brought out by the addition of owrnpia or 
owrnpiov (e. g. Ps 7015, 972) and that dcxaoobvn is used in Is 637 (Sym- 
machus, ayafocivn), Prov 2028 and six times in Genesis to render 79h 
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is closely parallel: wav BonOnyua ob ph edpnrac (a7’ abror) i. e. 
“‘no help whatever (with change of subject) will be forthcoming” ; 
for edpéOn év airois, Hebrew O72 N¥N), is little different in 
meaning from “there was among (for) them.” The jeerers, 
then, speak like David’s enemies in Ps 3 3 ‘‘there is no help for 
him in God.” 


P. 8, 37 

Lines 32-37 are identical in the Greek and the Ethiopic; so 
are lines 40f. In between some misplacing is likely to have 
occurred in the Ethiopic: of é€x@pol piv," represented by 
“those that hated us,” is unlikely to have been doubled in the 
original Greek. It is the subject of éyxevrpifovow; but there 
is no subject for the preceding xupiebovowv. A proleptic relative 
clause is unlikely, for it would destroy the parallelismus mem- 
brorum; besides there is no comparable instance in the Greek 
Enoch of this structure which would have been impossible in 
the Hebrew prototype. The two letters o: then, before xuptet- 
ovoty, appear to be the termination of a noun, probably &@eot.4 
The space at the end of line 37, as Professor Bonner reminds me, 
is hardly sufficient to admit the insertion of the article before 
Geo. This is all to the good: In the LXX Gé:xos, avopos, 


“grace, lovingkindness” (normally €\eos). Vice versa, Hebrew mp ty and 
Aramaic pty are repeatedly rendered, in the LXX, by deos (Is 561; 
Ez 18 19) and éXenuootvn (Ps 23 5, Dan 4 27): to the Jewish mind the notions 
of justice, righteousness overlap with those of grace, help, vindication. Hence 
in Mat 61 the variant readings dexacoobyn and édenuocivn; in Test Levi 
18 14, of Gyroe évdtcovrar Sixacoobyny with v. 1. evbypoobvny “will receive 
grace”; and Assumptio Mosis 76 justitia with v. 1. misericordia. It is therefore 
arguable that 197, not mp7x, is at the root of dixacooivy in Enoch. 

« Gesenius-Driver 594c; cf., e.g, LXX, Jer 119, edpé0n civiecpos ev 
avipaow Tovda “there is open treason among...”; Sap 169, obx ebpéOn 
taya ty YuxD abrav; Test Jud 241, raca dpapria oby edpeOnoerat év abt. 

# See editor’s note ad loc. 

« nuady pap. Given a fair amount of carelessness it is not too difficult, in 
this writing, to mistake w for AO. 

“ This word does not occur elsewhere in the Greek Enoch, nor in the LXX, 
nor in the Test. XII Patr. But it is difficult to find another word fitting 
into the lacuna, and the occurrence of Geos in Paul, Philo, and Josephus is 
perhaps sufficient to justify it here. 
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wapavouos, when used as nouns, usually lack the article.4 
Therefore, and in order to safeguard the parallelism, the article 
is better omitted also at the end of line 36, where for reasons 
of space rapavo]uot would perhaps be preferable to d&volyot. 
The rhythmical arrangement, then, of this passage would 
seem to be as follows: 
(a) *HdArioapev yevéobar xegady 
évyevnOnuev Képxos 
éxomidoapev épyatfduevor 
kal tov dpwviwy ob KexvpredKapev 
évyernOnuev xaTaBpwya ayaptwrav 
Tapavoyo. éBapuvay éy’ huas tov fvydv 
G&Beo. Kuprevovory 
ot éxOpol jnuav éyKevtpifovew juas 
kai mepix[ jovow* judas 
?(“‘we bowed our necks, but they pitied us not,’”’ Ethiopic) 
(c) ’Efnrncapev mov giywyev xTd; cf. (a). 


4 See, e. g., Ps 36 28, &vopor 5€ ExduwxXOnoovrar kai orépua aoeBav étono- 
OpevOnoerar; Job 522, ddixwy Kal dvouwy karayedaon; Ps 85 14, rapavoyor 
éravéeornoay éx’ éué. Symmachus, Ps 273 (cf. 9 24, 106), uses Tapavouwy 
where Aquila has do¢B@v and the LXX apaptwrov. 

4 qrepix|Aellovov “prevent” is not convincing. [The editor translates 
“encompass us about.’’] [lepuxAaovory would do — mwepixAav is among the 
tortures described with gusto in 4 Macc — but for the open form: this is 
attested, in the koine, for Ka(t)w and kAa(t)w, but not for kXaw nor for any 
other -aw verb. Ilepixpotw is so rarely attested that one cannot say for 
certain whether it had a notion (“‘mutilate’’? “fetter’?) that would suit the 
context. 





HEBREW MARGINALIA II: JOB 28 


STEVEN T. BYINGTON 


HE traditional interpretation of the first verses of Job 28 

seems to be regarded as unshakable. Commentators have 
qualms indeed ; they remind themselves that vertical mining shafts 
did not exist in those days and that the meaning ‘‘dangle” for $97 
is unexampled in Hebrew and seems to be only secondary in 
Arabic. They might go further and remind themselves, for 
instance, that ®y does not express the idea of a number of 
small particles as their notes on v. 6 say it does, and cannot have 
that idea put into it by being made plural. The word means 
loam ; its normal condition is that of a coherent mass or a group 
of lumps; “‘dust’’ is most commonly a mistranslation for it, and 
is a mere makeshift where it is permissible as a makeshift in 
translation. To be sure, "®y does not cease to be “®y by occur- 
ring in a dry and pulverulent condition; but such a condition 
is accidental and not a meaning of the word. The common 
phrase that man is made of “clay” is a nearer equivalent for 
the original "®y than the equally common phrase that he is made 
of ‘‘dust,”” even though the latter has the support of our official 
translation. When Job tells us in v. 2 that copper is smelted 
from stone but iron comes from "®y, we are to understand that 
the iron ore he has in mind is not hematite nor magnetite, even 
though magnetite is the ore that sometimes occurs in powder 
form, but limonite, which looks like clods of earth; and “n-py 
of gold” in v. 6 means lumps of the bright ocher-yellow kind of 
limonite. Consequently 2D in the same verse will be the ore of 
copper. Minerals like malachite are today, and were anciently, 
both used as a semi-precious stone and smelted on a great scale 
as ore of copper; and I see no difficulty in understanding 5D 


here (possibly elsewhere?) as such a mineral. 
205 
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For the main thought of the chapter I propose to notice that 
verses 5, 6, 7 begin each with a noun of place, to which in each 
case the rest of the verses can be a relative clause without more 
emendation than to read the suffix of 7738 as masculine and 
probably to punctuate &¥° as perfect. I come to the conclusion 
that less of this passage is about excavation of the rock than 
about the work of prospecting, which is both more picturesque 
for the poet and more relevant to the topic of the chapter than 
excavation. The prospector’s work begins, then, with v. 3: 


Man has set an end to darkness, 
and to every extremity he ransacks 
stone of bleakness and gloom. 
An intruding people breaks into ravines 
that were forgotten by feet; 
they suffer privations, they rove from men 
To a country from which bread has gone out 
and whose under part turns to be like fire, 
A place whose stones are malachite 
and which has clods of gold, 
A path no bird of prey knows 
nor has a kite’s eye glimpsed it, 
Which boldest beasts have not trodden 
nor lion passed along it. 


I accept the suggestion of others in inserting O78 in v. 3 and 
reading oy o°dm in v. 4. For the privative ]9 to express a country 
that produces no food compare Gen 27 39, though it is true that 
that passage approaches the privation from the other side. 
Duhm’s objection that flies and wood-lice can walk the walls of 
the mine-shaft though lions cannot, an objection which is per- 
haps not quite so ridiculous as Budde thinks, does not lie against 
my interpretation. 

Then the work of excavation begins with v. 9; and Ball 
suspects that it ends there. Ball may be wrong as to v. 10: we 
are assured that ancient miners used water, which they must 
often have brought in artificial channels, and if the proper mean- 
ing of the plural 0°" is the distributaries of the Delta it would 
seem to be a reasonable word to use for the miner’s artificial 
distributaries, at least in poetry. But as to v. 1: I think he may be 
right. The most satisfactory reading for the first word of that 
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verse seems to be “sources,”’ and for the third word ‘‘explores’’ 
is a well attested reading. The verse would then say that men 
explore the sources of rivers and bring to light hidden things, 
which, by the analogy of v. 1-2, will be valuable minerals. Now 
we know from Herodotus that the exploration of the sources 
of the Nile had begun to be a topic of talk as early as about the 
date of Job; and we know from Xenophon that the sources of 
the Euphrates were capable of making trouble for an explorer 
at an even later date. As to what might be found at such sources, 
Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa’’ has a chapter on traditions of 
the sources of the Nile in which he quotes extensively from an 
anonymous Arabic manuscript of 1098 A. H.=1686 A.D. which 
quotes from numerous unidentified and of course undated pred- 
ecessors. One of these predecessors (Stanley, II, 305) makes 
the Nile start from Mount Kaf and flow over mines of gold, 
silver, emeralds, and rubies; another speaks of copper. A re- 
port which appears in differing forms on pages 307 and 309 
makes explorers bring back word that the four rivers Gihon, 
Sihon (sic), Nile, and Euphrates all spring from one source, a 
dome of jasper in the gold country. Despite the late date of 
the manuscript, it attests the sort of gossip that would be cur- 
rent about what would be found at the mysterious sources of 
great rivers; and the more obviously one story depends on Gen 
2 10-14, the more clearly it reminds us that Gen 2 11-12 is an ob- 
vious source from which such stories may have started quite 
early enough to have reached the author of this chapter. Since 
the whole topic of Job 28 1-11 is man’s success in searching out 
recondite sources of supply for valuable minerals, nothing 
would be more appropriate than that v. 11 should speak of travel 
to those sources of great rivers where the most precious deposits 
were believed to lie. 





A NOTE ON 1 SAM 132 


ROBERT GORDIS 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NCE again Professor Julius A. Bewer has made all OT 
students his debtors by his lucid and interesting notes on 
three biblical passages.* Particularly valuable is his contribu- 
tion to the exegesis of the difficult verse, 1 Sam 13 21. His inter- 
pretation of pesirah=‘‘price” is as convincing as it is simple, 
and he is certainly correct in referring back LXX rpeis oixdor 
eis rév b86vra to a consonantal text 9 Spw ww (cf. Driver 
ad. loc.). Finally, his suggestion as to the original Hebrew text 
is highly ingenious: 122 23793 DAT IPI 10> Spo whws 
“and a third of a shekel for sharpening the axes and for setting 
the goads.” 

There are, however, a number of problems raised by this 
suggestion, which may be briefly listed as follows: 

(a) The original text must be assumed to have suffered a good 
deal of corruption before our present MT emerged: The insertion 
of the Lamed in wbw)y, the loss of the Sin and the Lamed of bpw, 
with only the Koph remaining and coalescing with the next word 
to form pwdp, and the insertion of the Vav-Lamed in 2D 77pi191. 
(b) The Hebrew partitive use of fractions invariably requires 
that the principal noun be determined, generally by the article 
and less frequently by a construct or a suffix.2 Hence “‘a third 
of a shekel” can only be boven wov. (c) The elimination of the 
hapax legomenon kilSon from the Hebrew lexicon raises some 


In JBL, LXI (1942), 45-9. 

2 For the article, cf. mabasit haSSekel (Ex 30 13); hasi ha’amah (Ex 26 16); 
SeliSit hahin (Num 15 6); rebhi'it hayyom (Neh 9 3); for the construct, vakasé 
matteh menaS$eh (Num 34 14); rebha‘' Sekel keseph (1 Sam 9 8); for the suffix 
basi zekanam (2 Sam 10 4). 
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doubts. The word itself occurs in the Targum to Ecc 12 11 for 
masmerot (=nails), but this solitary example may, as Driver — 
noted, be borrowed from our passage. The root, however, is 
quite frequent in Talmudic Aramaic in the meaning “to plane 
off, smooth, thin down.” It would surely be a surprising co- 
incidence that a scribal error should create a noun of this meaning 
in a passage dealing with the sharpening of implements! While 
its precise meaning eludes us, its use in the Targum would 
imply some simple nail, fork, or handpick, and this is borne out 
by its proximity to dorbhanot “‘ox-goads.”’ 

Perhaps another suggestion may be proposed. Clermont- 
Ganneau’s conjecture that payim, the weight found by Barton 
and by Macalister, means “two-thirds” has been generally 
accepted, but its etymology is obscure.‘ It is necessary to re- 
consider the Hebrew use of fractions. The phrase pi Senayim 
occurs three times (Dt 21 17; 2 Kgs 2 9; Zech 13 8). In the first 
two passages, it is generally rendered ‘‘a double portion.” 
Zech 13 8, however, which speaks of the destruction of pi Senayim 
and the remaining of a third is conclusive that the former phrase 
means ‘‘two parts (out of three).’’ Incidentally, this alone suits 
the context in Kgs, where Elisha prays not for a double portion 
of his master Elijah’s spirit, but more modestly, and appropri- 
ately, for two-thirds. The same meaning applies to the phrase 
in Dt, as Ehrlich noticed. The early law of primogeniture gave 
the first-born two-thirds of the estate.5 

This use of cardinal numbers to express fractions where the 
numerator is one less than the denominator, as e. g. %, 34, is 
well attested in Rabbinic Hebrew. Thus in Baba Mezia 1:1 * 
SeloSah halakim lit. ‘‘three portions” means “‘three out of four, 


3 Thus Tar. Ps. Jon. to Num. 7 13 xp eid “a charger of thin plate; 
T. B. Erub. 3a wp yrror “we say ‘plane it down’”’, B. Ned. 68a. w%p wbp 
“does he plane it down?” 

4Cf. G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 1937, 202. 

’ This interpretation is discussed in the Siphre ad loc., but is rejected on 
Talmudic grounds, in favor of the view that the phrase means “double that 
of the other brothers.” This reduction in the share of the first-born would be 
in line with the general development of Rabbinic law in the direction of 
equality for under-privileged groups. Cf. L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 1938, 
I, 284 f., 342 f. 
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i. e. three-fourths.” In B. Shab. 34 b, Sene helke mil, lit. “two 
portions of a mile’’ is specifically explained as ‘‘two out of three, 
two-thirds.” It may be noted that beka‘ in biblical Hebrew 
(Gen 24 22; Ex 38 26) has undergone the same semantic develop- 
ment. Literally, it means “fraction, part (cf. frangere, baka‘ = 
break) and then “one part (out of two),” hence “one half a 
Sekel.” 

It may now be suggested that payim is the dual of pi=“‘por- 
tion, proportion,’’ as in the phrase pi Senayim, lephi (Lev 25 16) 
kephi (Lev 25 52 et al.).° ““Payim” would then mean “two parts 
(out of three),” exactly like pi Senayim, hence ‘‘two-thirds of 
a shekel.” 

Similarly, one-third of a shekel would be expressed simply 
by SelS without Sekel after it, exactly like beka‘ = ‘‘half a shekel” 
and our use of “quarter,” and the less usual “half,”’ without 
“dollar.” 

The only change required in the MT is to transfer the Lamed 
from velislo§ to kilSon. The error may well have been occasioned 
by the succession of preceding words with Lamed. On this view 
the original text and its translation are as follows: TVS ANT 
qaqa axadi ao taptds yiwdpd wows ornxdi nwannd ove. 
“‘And the price was a payim (i. e. two-thirds of a shekel) for the 
mattock and the coulters and a third (of a shekel) for the picks,’ 
and for the axes and for setting the goads.”’® 


6 Cf. BDB, Lexicon, 805b. 

7 The use of the singular is parallelled by the use of the singular for dorbhan 
and is probably collective in meaning. It is noteworthy that kilSon and 
dorbhan are not mentioned in v. 20 (against Driver). Apparently v. 20 lists 
the larger and more important implements lacking in Israel, while v. 21 gives 
a full price tariff, including the less important iron tools as well. 

® The writer is grateful to Professor Julius A. Bewer, who was kind enough 
to read the paper in an earlier draft and make several valuable comments 
which have been taken into account in the above text. 
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